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FALSE PLAY. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


“Do you love me?”’ asked the mother of her 
child, 
And the baby answered ‘‘No!”’ 
Great Love listened and sadly smiled, 
He knew the love in the heart of the child— 
That you could not wake it so. 


«Do not love me?’’ the foolish mother cried ; 
And the baby answered ‘‘No!”’ 

He knew the worth of the trick she tried. 

Great Love listened, and grieving sighed, 
That the mother scorned him so. 


“OQ poor mamma!” and sbe played her part 
Till the baby's strength gave way; 
He knew it was false in his inmost heart, 
But he could not bear that her tears should 
start, 
So he joined in the lying play. 
‘‘Then love mamma!”’ and the soft lips crept 
To the kiss that his love should show; 
The mouth to speak while the spirit slept! 
Great Love listened, and blushed and wept 
That they blasphemed him so. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A second hearing was given by the 
Massachusetts Legislative Committee, on 
Jan. 19, at which Mrs. Fessenden and 
others spoke, but no remonstrant ap- 
peared. A third hearing was given on 
Monday, Jan. 29, at the request of a mem- 
ber of the committee, at which an admir- 
able address was made by Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton, and short speeches by several 
others. One remonstrant appeared, whose 
remarks are reported this week. 


4 
or 





The committee met at the close of the 
third hearing, and the vote was a tie, five 
opposing and five favoring the bill. One 
member, Mr. Sullivan, of Fall River, who 
was absent, is also said to be opposed. 
The committee, therefore, made two re- 
ports; one giving the petitioners leave to 
withdraw, and the other reporting the 
bill. On Wednesday, Jan. 31, Mr. Kneil 
offered an amendment providing that the 
proposed law should be submitted to the 
people (men and women) at the next 
November election. A second amendment 
was offered to lay the whole subject on 
the table until the opinion of the Supreme 





Court should be had on the constitution- 
ality of Mr. Kneil’s amendment. 


<a> 


On Thursday a spirited discussion took 
place, Messrs. Roe, Bennett, Moore, 
Jones, Beckford, Russell and Curtis oppos- 
ing the amendments; and Kneil, Hayes of 
Lowell, Party, Wood of East Boston, 
Myers, Wellman, and Galloupe advocat- 
ing them. Both amendments were de- 
feated, the yeas and nays being taken. 


ee 
or 


Then came up the main question of 
substituting the minority report in favor 
of the suffrage bill. It was carried, and 
doubted; carried again on a rising vote, 
94 to 83, and again doubted. The yeas 
and nays were then taken, and the minor- 











ity report in favor of the bill was adopted 
86 to 72, with about 20 pairs. Mr. Wood, 
of East Boston, gave notice that the next 
day he should move a reconsideration. 
Next week we shall report the result. 





A bill is pending in the Virginia Legis- 
lature for the admission of women to the 
University of Virginia. Hon. John E. 
Massey has argued in favor of the meas- 
ure before the committee on schools and 
colleges. The bill is based on the recom- 
mendation in the Governor’s message that 
provision be made for the more liberal 
education of women. 


The Woman’s Club of Montclair, New 
Jersey, the residence of Luaqy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell in 1862, recently met 
in the parlors of the very house built by 
them, and now the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. C. Marshall. The woman suf- 
frage movement was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by a brilliant and representative 
gathering. As the meeting was drawing 
near its close, each person in the room 
was asked how he or she would vote if 
the question were at once submitted. All 
but one said they would vote in its favor. 
And even the one gentleman who voted 
in the negative said that he believed in 
woman suffrage, but thought it was a lit- 
tle too soon to establish it. 





——_—_<@>—______. 


The Bar Association, of Carlisle, Pa., 
has declined to admit a young woman to 
be examined for admission to the bar. In 
explaining its action, its representatives 
publicly said: 

Whenever men stay at home, nurse 
the children, and do the housework, while 
the women battle with the world, it will 
be time enough for the Carlisle bar to 
modify its rules and admit women to 
membership. 

The American Lawyer says: ‘Non- 
sense! The Carlisle Bar Association 
ought to awake from its Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, and try to catch up with the proces- 
sion.” The Chicago Legal News quotes 
the foregoing, and adds: ‘Hit them 
again, for they deserve it.”” Women are 
legally eligible for admission to the bar 
in Pennsylvania, and it is childish for a 
local Bar Association to set up its own 
belated prejudices in opposition to the 
law of the State. 





——~@-——_ 





Women have been elected or appointed 
to offices in the Iowa Legislature as fol- 
lows: In the Senate, engrossing clerk, 
Miss Olive Conger; enrolling clerk, Miss 
Capitola Mardis; bill clerk, Mrs. Eva Liv- 
ingston ; postmistress, Miss Fannie Beebe. 
In the House: engrossing clerk, Mrs. 
Mollie Heist ; enrolling clerk, Miss Fannie 
Metzler; postmistress, Miss Belle Spring- 
er; bill clerk, Miss Maud Baker. 


——~@>—__—_—— 





A proposal is before the Massachusetts 
Legislature to repeal the law which for- 
bids the taking of the eggs of the wild 
birds on Nantucket and the neighboring 
islands, during the breeding season. The 
matter has called out earnest protests 
from ornithologists, artists and humani- 
tarians. Alike on ornithological, zsthetic 
and humane grounds, it is to be hoped 
that the seagulls will not be driven away 
from their ancient nesting: places. 


—_————_~+or—____——- 


We note with regret the death of Mrs. 
Martia L. Berry, for many years treasurer 
of the Kansas E. S. A.; and also the 
death of Mrs. E. A. Hibbert. The obitu- 
aries will appear next week. 


~~ 
> 


The Dorchester Womian’s Club, number- 
ing several hundred representative women 
of Ward 24, celebrated its second annual 
“gentlemen's night by a reception and 
banquet at the Quincy House, Boston, on 
Jan. 30. The members and guests, num- 
bering two hundred, in spite of the storm, 








| were received in the parlors by the presi- 


dent, Mrs. Ellen Dana Orcutt, assisted by 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 
Beside Mrs. Orcutt stood Gov. Green- 
halge, the guest of honor of the evening, 
and to him in turn each guest was pre- 
sented. Miss May Davis gave amusing 
recitations. Miss Mary Eddy read an 
original poem. Interesting addresses 
were made by Mrs. Orcutt, Governor 
Greenhalge, Mr. Blackweli, Rev. Dr. 
Little, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Mr. R. C. Hum- 
phreys. 


-that purpose. 
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The New York Sun says: 


The most progressive of all the foreign 
possessions of England is the colony of 
New Zvaland. The wumen now exercise 
the right of suffrage in the elections there, 
just as they have exercised it in our own 
free and happy State of Wyoming for a 
quarter of acentury. When they voted 
at the elections held in the colony a few 
weeks ago, the objections to female suf- 
frage were dispelled. Their demeanor 
was worthy of their sex, and the de- 
meanor of the male voters toward them 
was respectful and correct. They gave 
evidence of their interest in public «affairs, 
of their political independence, mainly by 
voting against the government, and of 
the soundness of their judgment in dis- 
criminating between the rival candidates. 
The scenes at the polling booths, as 
described by the colonial papers, were in 
every way satisfactory. ‘The arguments 
against female suffrage will not hereafter 
be urged by the New Zvalanders. 





— ——_+4@r— 


MEMORIAL MEETING IN NEWARK, N. J. 


While Mrs. Stone was a resident of 
Newark, (Roseville), N. J., more than 
twenty years ago, she organized the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association, 
which is still in existence. She is tenderly 
remembered in that neighborhood for 
qualities that endeared her to all who 
knew her, and the legal persecution to 
which she was subjected for sturdy prac- 
tical adherence to her principles is not 
forgotten. The name of Lucy Stone is 
still powerful in the State. 

It was not possible, therefore, for the 
women suffragists of northern New Jer- 
sey to relinquish their purpose to hold 
a public memorial meeting in the city of 
Newark, in honor of their departed leader. 
R v. Dr. Boyd, a Baptist clergyman, and 
pastor of the Peddie Memorial Church, 
the largest in Newark, gave them the use 
of his church for the evening of Sunday, 
Jan. 21, and promised to be present him- 
self. The church will seat 2,500, when all 
its accommodations are thrown into one 
auditorium, as they were on the evening 
of the memorial service. Dr. Boyd was 
formerly pastor of @ Baptist church in 
Charlestown, Mass., where he was known 
as a very liberal man, and in sympathy 
with all movements for an enlargement 
of women’s opportunities. He is to-day 
broader, more the friend of woman than 
ever, and very pronounced in his utter- 
ances. 

I was very glad that it was possible for 
me to accept the invitation of the New 
Jersey suffragists to assist at the memo- 
rial meeting, and I went to Newark for 
It was a rainy evening, 
and we all predicted a sparsely filled 
church. But people stood by the hun- 
dreds, under umbrellas, waiting for the 
church to be opened, an hour before the 
time, and it was with difficulty we ob- 
tained entrance, on our arrival. The great 
audience-room was packed to its utmost 
capacity ; people were standing wherever 
they could find comfortable footing, and 
from every door of exit throngs were de- 
parting, who could not be accommodated 
within. 

Rev. Dr. Boyd presided during the 
usual Sunday evening preliminary services 
of prayer, Bible-reading and song, and 
then introduced Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, the president of the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association, who took 
charge of the meeting to its close. Mrs. 
Hall presided with a dignity and grace 
that her dear mother cannot surpass, and 
when she had finished her brief speech, at 
the request of Dr. Boyd, the choir, joined 
by the great congregation, sang her 
mother’s classic poem, **The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

Mrs. Hall then presented Rev. Antoin- 
ette Brown Blackwell, the class-mate of 
Mrs. Stone at Oberlin, and later, her sis- 
ter-in-law. Mrs. Blackwell spoke of 
“Lucy Stone at Oberlin,” and gave us a 
quaint and piquant picture of her friend 
and kinswoman, as she first saw her in 
college. She told the pathetic story of 
her struggles, of her unflinching ad- 
herence to what she believed was right, 
and how, with all the world against her, 
she decided to devote her life to work for 
woman, from which decision she could 
not be turned by persuasion, nor by 
threats of social martyrdom. She deliber- 
ately chose her work, knowing that it 
would take her “over flinty paths, with 
bleeding feet.” She resolved to change 
the customs of the world as they relate 
to women, and she has done it,—and the 
end is not yet. 

Aaron M. Powell, of the Philanthropist, 
and New York Temperance Advocate, was 











the next speaker. His topic was ‘‘Lucy 
Stone in the Anti-Slavery Reform.” He 
gave us fragments of the unwritten his- 
tory of that period, when insensate mobs 
hounded the A bolitionists as they preached 
the gospel of freedom for the slave, be- 
cause the politics of the day demanded it. 
Throughout the whole period, Lucy Stone 
was brave, fearless, disarming the mob 
by the sweetness of her voice and the 
gentleness of her presence, as did Wen- 
dell Phillips by the charm of his match- 
less eloquence. Through it all, she never 
forgot her vow to devote her life to 
woman’s advancement, and audiences 
thrilled with a new sensation, as she drew 
a parallel between the wrongs of the black 
slave woman at the South, and of white 
women everywhere. Were the wives of 
white men at the North then, slaves, 
under the law? 

The topic assigned me was ‘Lucy Stone 
in the Woman Suffrage Reform.” And I 
was also expected to speak of her in her 
home, as wife, mother, and friend, and of 
her last illness aud departure, when, 


With more than a saintly calmness, 
She walked through the swelling tide, 

And, taking the band of an angel, 
Went up on the heavenly side. 


I need not report my remarks to the 
readers of the JOURNAL; they know what 
they were. 

Dr. Boyd made the concluding address, 
and expressed his sympathy with the 
woman suffrage movement, which had 
thus far been wisely conducted, and was 
rapidly hastening to full accomplish- 
ment. His words of eulogy of Mrs. Stone, 
with whom he had had a slight acquaint- 
ance, were hearty, glowing and tender. 
And as the vast audience passed out into 
the street, scores stopped to express to us 
their sympathy with our work, their in- 
terest in the meeting, or to give us a 
reminiscence of Lucy Stone, with whom 
they had been acquainted. 

It was a great meeting, and a fitting 
memorial service for one who had 
wrought untiringly and _ unselfishly 
through a long life to help bring in the 
day when, as she used to phrase it, ‘it 
will be as good a thing to be born a girl 
as to be born a boy.” 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


et 


HOW THEY VOTE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


A correspondent of the Birmingham 
(Eng.) Daily Post, writing from Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, gives an entertaining 
account of the manner in which the 
women of that colony made use of their 
newly-acquired voting privileges. He 
says: ‘*They registered in thousands, and 
throughout the whole election campaign 
displayed a most laudable desire to learn 
their new duties. Afternoon meetings 
for women only, at which the more social 
sides of politics were dealt with, and the 
new electors instructed how to use their 
votes, became part of every candidate’s 
work. ‘Heckling’ there often was, and 
that of the keenest description, so much 
so that some candidates are said to have 
declared they would sooner face double 
the number of men than be hauled over 
the coals as they were by these gentle 
electors. With all the impulsiveness of 
their sex, the women became almost more 
partisan than the men, and lucky was the 
candidate whom they favored. For him 
were crowded and enthusiastic meetings, 
ovations when he rose, and often showers 
of bouquets when he sat down; while in 
many cases the vote of thanks and confi- 
dence was moved or seconded by some 
blushing elector who heard her own voice 
for the first time in public. Women 
thronged his committee-rooms, and can- 
vassed for votes with a charming persis- 
tence which would not be denied. The 
whole battery of women’s arguments, 
personal and theoretical, were brought to 
bear on the recalcitrant male elector who 
was suspected of a leaning to the other 
side, and, as has been said, throughout 
the whole of the campaign, the newly 
enfranchised took a deep interest in the 
questions at issue and in the result of the 
contest. It is gratifying to be able to say 
that, as was expected would be the case, 
women’s influence was wholly for good 
in the conduct of one of the most keenly 
contested elections that have ever been 
held in New Zealand, and in no case, 8o 
far as can be ascertained, was a candidate 
subjected to the indignities which have at 
other times disgraced political meetings.” 
It is estimated that one-third of the total 
vote was cast by women, and the number 
of defective ballots was astonishingly 
small. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. J. M. KEevLvey has been elected 
secretary of the Nebraska State Farmers’ 
Alliance. 

Miss Erpe, of Kristiania, who is the 
first woman to receive a diploma as can- 
didate of pharmacy in Norway, stood at 
the head of her class in all branches but 
one. 

Mrs. CULBERTSON has been librarian of 
the New Orleans City Library for eigh- 
teen years. She is an accomplished 
scholar and has many times been of in- 
valuable assistance by translating volumes 
from the French. During all the changes 
in the city administration during eighteen 
years, there has never been suggested the 
making of a change in the city librarian. 

Miss KATHARINE PEARSON Woops, of 
Baltimore, the author of ‘'Mezzorott, 
Shoemaker,” is a resident for the winter 
at Denison House, the college settlement 
for women on Tyler Street, Boston. She 
has addressed several organizations on 
‘*Modern Social Movements,” of which 
she has long been a close student. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE contributes to this 
week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL an account of 
the great memorial meeting for Mrs. Lucy 
Stone held last week in New Jersey, at 
which 2,500 people were present, in spite 
of a heavy storm; and Mrs. L. H. Stone, 
of Michigan, contributes a touching remi- 
niscence concerning Elizabeth Peabody 
and F. D. Maurice. 

Miss FLoRA SHAW recently gave an 
address before the Royal and Colonial 
Institute of London, Eng., on ‘*The Aus- 
tralian Outlook.’’ She is the first lady 
who has ever read a paper at the Insti_ 
tute. The audiences was largely com- 
posed of experts, including colonial agents- 
general and other officials of high degree. 
They discussed the address afterward 
with many compliments to its author. 
Miss Shaw has written a remarkable 
series of letters and papers in the Times 
from the Cape and from Australia. 

Mrs. W. G. Harris, president of the 
Ladies’. Benevolent Society of the First 
Baptist Church, of Boston, and an active 
worker in the Ladies’ Needlework Guild, 
has started a new scheme for collecting 
funds forthe poor. Shehas put up dainty 
mite-boxes in the corridors of the Parker 
House and the Tremont House, with a 
card attached asking for contributions to 
be used only in cases which she has per- 
sonally investigated and found deserving. 
She has visited and relieved about sixty 
persons during three weeks. 

Mrs. THomas A. Ep1son is described 
as a rarely beautifulwoman. Her father, 
Lewis A. Miller, is president of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, and a part of Mrs. Edi- 
son’s summers is always spent at that 
resort, where she and her two pretty chil- 
dren may be seen driving about ina for- 
eign-looking little pony cart, or yachting 
on the lake, or sitting on the broad ver- 
anda of the picturesque half-house, half- 
tent that is known to the students at the 
summer school as the Miller cottage. An 
aunt of Mrs. Edison is Mrs. Emily Hunt. 
ington Miller—at one time editor of the 
Little Corporal. 

Mrs. COLEMAN, an Englishwoman, has 
been driven by circumstances to adopt the 
unusual occupation of pavement artist as 
a@ means to earn a living for herself and 
her invalid husband. She is probably the 
first gentlewoman to attempt this calling, 
which is one of the common street sights 
of London, though comparatively un- 
known here. There are said to be about 
three hundred persons, men and lads, in 
the English metropolis earning a living at 
this trade of drawing pictures on the 
pavements and collecting pennies from 
the crowds that gather. Colored chalks 
are used, and very realistic scenes 
sketched, many of the artists having gen- 
uine talent. A shipwreck or any sort of 
marine picture is a popular subject, the 
blue of the sea and coiors of the ship and 
sky all being faithfully reproduced. The 
exciting events of the day are seized 
upon, too, the face of a murderer or the 
environment of any thrilling occurrence 
being promptly brought out. Formerly 
the business was conducted on a sort of 
system, ‘pitches’ or good vantage points 
being regularly preémpted and respected 
by the other members of the fraternity. 
The increased number of pictures to be 
had in all prints, even the cheapest, has 
had a depressing effect on the business; 
still, on fair days, Mrs. Coleman earns, on 
an average, $1.25 aday, and when it rains 
she stays at home and prepares her chalks, 
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MI8S PEABODY AND F. D. MAURICE. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., JAN. 12, 18%. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Seeing many references in the news- 
papers to the death and funeral of dear 
Elizabeth Peabody recalls tomy mind her 
name associated with another of blessed 
memory, and my last visit with her. 

I bad recently returned from Europe, 
and we chanced to be speaking of Freder- 
ick D. Maurice, whose death had occurred 
but a few weeks before, and I was telling 
her of a wonderful sermon by him to 
which [ had once listened in Whitehall 
Chapel, London, and which had affected 
me as no other sermon I ever heard had 
done. It had given me a glimpse of pow- 
ers in man such as J had not dreamed of 
before, yet which Jesus had declared pos- 
sible to man through communion with 
God. 

In listening to that sermon, [ saw the 
miracles attributed to Jesus in a new 
light; saw, as Mr. Calthrop says, that 
the true question is, ‘Can a strong and 
loving soul, on fire with faith in the ever- 
present, eternal force of good, filled with 
passionate love for man, and yearning 
with a desire to help bear the pain and 
sorrow that weigh down the world, do 
anything to help poor, pain-stricken, dis- 
tracted, weak, weary men and women? 
Do what would seem a miracle to the 
common estimate of poor and undevel- 
oped men ?”’ 

This sermon was addressed to the 
pupils and friends of an Institute for the 
Blind. Such was the effect of Mr. Mau- 
rice’s words and his intense sympathy 
with those blind listeners, that it seemed 
to me, as their eyes were turned up to 
him, and their faces drank in his words, 
that what men might call a miracle was 
wrought, and a kind of soul vision was 
given them, to see that face bent above 
them with such an intensity of love as I 
never saw expressed in a human face 
before. It was like an alabaster vase, 
lighted from within. It was a transfigu- 
ration, and the vast audience was awed by 
it. 

As I was telling Miss Peabody of this 
sermon and its wonderful effect upon me, 
she seized my hand, exclaiming: 

‘‘And were you there? And did you 
hear that sermon? I never heard any- 
thing like itin my life. It was a revela- 
tion to me also, of powers in man of 
which I had not before been conscious.” 

She said it was just after the death of 
her sister, Mrs. Hawthorne, when she was 
completely crushed beneath that load of 
sorrow; when darkness, such as she had 
never felt before, seemed to enshroud her 
beyond any outlook. Then it was that 
she was led to go and hear this sermon by 
Mr. Maurice, and the wondrous light in 
his face penetrated the darkness that en- 
shrouded her, and the divine magic of his 
words brought cheer to her own soul. 

This led to a farther conversation con- 
cerning this remarkable man, and [ told 
her of being in London at the time of his 
then recent death, and of occupying rooms 
within sight of the house in which he 
died, and seeing the funeral, though I did 
not know whose it was until I learned 
from the papers the next day. 

The next Sunday, after listening to a 
sermon by James Martineau upon the char- 
acter and influence of Maurice, I drove 
over with a friend to Highgate Cemetery, 
to find his grave. I had a long search for 
it, and in the course of it meeting a gen- 
tleman, he said: 

‘*You seem, madam, to be looking for 
some grave.” 

I said, ‘*Yes, I am looking for the grave 
of Frederick D. Maurice, who was buried 
here just the other day.” 

“The very same grave I am looking for 
myself,” he said, ‘‘and it must be in this 
part of the grounds. If 1 am fortunate 
in finding it, 1 will come and guide you to 
it.” 

The gentleman weat on, and soon re- 
turned to me, saying, ‘‘I have found the 
grave of Mr. Maurice,” and guided me 
to it. 

Two men were standing by the grave, 
discussing the character of him who had 
been so recently laid there. One said: 
“There lies a man that has done more 
harm than all the infidels in England.” 

‘*How so?” asked the other. 

‘*By his heretical teachings of his dis- 
belief in future punishment, there being 
no hell for the wicked hereafter.” 

‘*But he hasn’t taught it any plainer 
than Dean Stanley in Westminister 
Abbey,” was the reply. 

‘*No, but Dean Stanley has done more 
harm than all the infidels in the kingdom 
by his loose doctrine and his rejection of 
the Scriptures.” 

The discussion was prolonged, with 
angry denunciations of the man lying 
beneath that fresh sod. 

Standing just on the other side of me 
was & young man, evidently a working 
man, and his wife. As he listened to the 
conversation, the tears filled his eyes, and 
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he drew the bouquet from his button-hole, 
threw it upon the fresh grave of Maurice 
and turned away. I waited until all had 
gone but myself and my friend. Then I 
ventured the trespass of climbing over 
the chain that, fastened to marble posts, 
surrounded the lot in which was the grave, 
picked up the bouquet, and brought it 
away and home with me. 

As [ told this to Miss Peabody, and how 
I esteemed that little bouquet as one of 
my precious treasures, she wept, and said, 

“Oh, Mrs. Stone, won’t you send me 
just one little flower or leaf from that 
dried bouquet?” 

When I came home, the first thing I did 
was to look up those dried flowers which 
I had carefully laid away. I could not | 
disturb the bunch by pulling out a single | 
fluwer, so I enclosed the bouquet to Miss | 
Peabody, just as [ had picked it up, only | 





now dried and withered, from the grave | government save one, had voluntarily, | gave them equal dominion over the earth, 
of Maurice, whose words had so comforted | peacefully, knowingly, and intentionally | and time canuot alter the standard thus 


her and myself; feeling sure that some- 
time, somewhere, I should find those flow- 
ers again, and all those thus casually as- 
sociated with me by the grave of Freder- 
ick D. Maurice. 

1 do not believe much in ‘‘happenings.”’ 
I have always felt that I was guided to 
listen to that sermon to the blind, to look 
upon that wonderfully illuminated face 
for the first and only time thaf I was ever 
permitted to see that remarkable man, 
who, when asked once to what he supposed 
he owed that peculiar illuminated expres- 
sion which he always wore, said: ‘*I don’t 
know, except that I have always believed 
in the reality of communion with the 
Father of lights.” 

I have always felt that I was guided to 
listen to Mr. Martineau’s sermon upon the 
character and influence of Mr. Maurice, in 
which he said that no working man or 
poor washerwoman ever came within the 
radius of that benign soul’s influence, but 
seemed to feel it as a sun upon them, and 
to be lifted into a higher life by it. 

Blessed is the memory of that man or 
woman who has left such a bequest to the 
world! LUCINDA H. STONE. 


— —--~@r- 


COLORADO VICTORY CELEBRATION IN 
LOS ANGELES, 





Editors Woman s Journal; 


Surely the hearts of the women who 
are working for woman suffrage in Cali- 
fornia weye filled with hope upon the 
occasion of the last monthly meeting of 
our W. 8. A., which was devoted to a 
celebration of the Colorado victory. The 
large Unity Church was filled with eager, 
interested spectators. I send you the 
addresses of Mr. Gould and Hon. Robert 
Bulla and Mrs. Lawrence’s poem, “Two 
Stars”; we are proudof them. The ques- 
tion for the evening was ‘Shall California 
fall into line?’ —i. e., follow Colorado. 
There were six speakers; three of them, 
Mrs. Mary E. Garbutt, Mrs. Ruth Ridges, 
and Judge Utley (this gentleman took an 
active part in the Kansas campaign for 
municipal suffrage and was elected Mayor 
by the women’s vote), spoke without 
manuscript, hence could not be fully re- 
ported. They all ‘‘talked to the ques- 
tion” from different standpoints, each 
eliciting rounds of applause, and produc- 
ing facts and arguments which seemed to 
stir the people into a realization of the 
injustice of the present condition of affairs 
for women. The platform of the church 
was beautifully decorated with Califor- 
nia’s proverbial wealth of flowers, and 
hanging just behind the pulpit were life- 
sized portraits of Lucy Stone, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Stone’s picture, to which Mrs. Ruth 
Ridges made a touchingly beautiful allu- 
sion in her speech, occupied the central 
position, and was draped just as it was at 
the memorial service, the only difference 
being that this time upon the lovely silk 
flag two white stars gleamed instead of 
one. 

A little above these, on opposite sides, 
were two large white banners artistically 
designed and contributed by Professor 
and Mrs. Berra, members of the W. S. A., 
inscribed with these lines composed by 
Mrs. Berra— a verse on each: 


Not to “‘expediency,”’ calculating and cold 

(Caterer to prejudice modern and old), 

Colorado owes its victory great, 

But to the workers who fought against fate! 
“Expediency,” servile, firmly took hold 

Of California’s magistrate, cunning and bold. 

But California's daughters soon will share 

Colorado’s victory, if they bravely wili dare! 


ROBERT BULLA, son-in-law of Mrs. Mar- 
garet V. Longley, who, as representative 
in the recent California Legislature, 
worked hard for woman suffrage, made a 
capital address. He said: 


SHALL CALIFORNIA FALL INTO LINE? 


We have met this evening to do honor 
to an act of abstract justice, such as we 
have never befure had an opportunity to 
celebrate since the beginning of our na- 
tional existence. For the first time since 
the foundation of our republic, the voters 
of a sovereign State, by such a majority 
as cin leave no doubt as to the sentiments 





of the entire people, have declared anew 


for the maintenance of that glorious prin- 
ciple of governmental justice which was 
the Alpha, and will be the Omega of our 
existence as an independent nation—*'No 
taxation without representation.” 

As a boy and man | have often thought, 
with thrills of patriotic pride, of how our 
forefathers must have felt when they real- 
ized the full import of the acts by which 
they asserted their manhood and declared 
that to acquiesce in the unjust demands 
of the mother country would acknowledge 
themselves slaves. | 

How the blood must have bounded | 
through their veins as they saw the final | 
triumph of the eternal principle of justice 
for which they had been contending, 
against such fearful odds, through long 
years of hardship and suffering! 

And so, when the news came, tardily, 
and apparently on the part of the news- 
papers reluctantly, that the men of our | 
youthful sister State, recognizing that | 
the very principle for which the founders | 
of our vation had shed their blood so | 
freely was ignored by every State in that 
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reaffirmed and reestablished that princi- | 
ple by giving to a hitherto disfranchised | 
class the right to participate in the ad- | 
ministration of the government to which | 
they were compelled to give their allegi- 
ance, and which they were obliged to 
assist in maintaining, I could realize in 
some small degree the fulness of joy 
that must have stirred to their very depths 
the hearts of those faithful ones (of 
whom there are many representatives 
here to-night), who have given their best 
years and noblest efforts in behalf of this 
principle of equal rights without distinc- 
tion of sex; and how they must have felt 
that to have lived to see this first grand 
result of their labors was some compensa- 
tion for whatever of sorrow and trouble 
had come into their lives; and how, with 
eyes and souls uplifted, they must have 
oftered thanks to the immortal Author of 
all justice for this triumph of their be- 
loved cause. To my mind itis the most 
sublime spectacle of human unselfishness 
that the people of modern times have 
witnessed. When our forefathers cast the 
tea into the Boston Harbor, the indivi- 
duals who participated in that act were 
the ones who would be benefited. The 
emancipation of the blacks in this country 
was not prompted by humanity alone, 
nor were those who abolished Russian 
serfdom free from the fear of the con- 
sequences which might follow if it were 
left undone. But the enfranchisement of 
the women of Colorado, by the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment, c#n be 
attributed to nothing else than pure, un- 
selfish, abstract justice, for the men by 
whose votes the measure was carried will 
acquire no additional individual rights, 
will receive no material financial benefit. 
It resulted entirely from the widespread 
recognition of the injustice which for so 
many years has been meted out to women, 
and the determination to right the wrong 
when opportunity offered. And herein 
lies the cause for rejoicing. 

And now, with the example of Colorado 
before us, ‘*Shall California fall into line?” 

If a constitutional amendment had been 
submitted to the last Legislature of this 
State, I believe it would have been 
adopted. It would then have been voted 
upon by the people one year from now, 
and following so closely upon the grand 
victory of our sister State, would have 
been carried. Such at least would have 
been the case in the sunny section of our 
State. That this will cometo pass in our 
great Commonwealth within the next five 
years, I have no doubt. Nor will it be 
limited to California, but all over our be- 
loved country, woman will be accorded 
the rights so long denied her, and thus, 
in the language of the martyred Lincoln, 
‘This nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and government by the 
people, of the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


WILLIAM D. GOULD said: 


The legal status of women is the barom- 
eter of civilization. The most favored 
nations in all ages have been the nations 
that have given to women the highest 
place. It may safely be said that our 
nation has been most favored among the 
nations of the earth because it has been 
most just to woman. By accrediting to 
woman approximately her natural rights, 
we have benefited the nation and human- 
ity. The nations that to-day give woman 
the lowest place occupy the lowest place 
in civilization, and have the least hope for 
continued life and increasing greatness. 

The brightest outlook for America is 
along the line of equal suffrage and equal 
rights for all the citizens of the republic. 
This wiil inevitably increase and fortify 
the power of the home—the model upon 
which our republic is founded. ‘The 
home life of this nation is its best guar- 
antee of future greatness, of perpetuity, 
of increasing enlightenment and advanc- 
ing civilization. 

California has occupied advanced 
ground on all questions of human rights, 
and will not be long surpassed by other 
States in granting equal suffrage to her 
sons and daughters. Her laws are still 
greatly in advance of many of the older 
States in securing equality to men and 
women, in guaranteeing «qual wages for 
equal service, and in securing to women 
full protection in their property rights. 
Full justice has not been done, but great 
advances have been made, and perfect 
equality will be granted when a majority 
of the women of this State ask for the full 
privileges of freemen. 

No more gallant, generous or patriotic 
citizens live beneath our flag, and from 
no other people can be expected greater 
achievements than from Californians. To 
them we may appeal with as much confi- 
dence of obtaining justice as to any people 
on the face of the earth. They are as 
free from prejudice and superstition and 
fears of over-running old customs and 
ushering in new and better systems, as 
any people beneath thesun. What ought 
to be may be in California. If equal suf- 





| victory : 


frage is right it can be achieved, and in- 
equalities before the law can be removed. 
Women-of the nineteenth century, make 
ready! The day of the great reform is 
breaking. This is woman’s century and 
woman’s victory—victory for men and 
women. New duties, new responsibilities | 
will be yours. And as a duty you must | 
take up the new burdens as the price of | 
privilege and of liberty. Fallen women 
and fallen men need your helping hand; 
little children need your protection be- | 
yond your doors, given only through the | 
ballot- box, in laws to close up the dens of | 
vice now set as snaresalong their way. The | 
nations need your help as the world needs | 
your prayers. 
Here «ll other questions focus. Here is | 
the battle-ground, and here the victory | 
will be achieved. At the ballot-box, O 
patriots, gather for the fiual conquest! 
Here the freemen speak to Government | 
and crystallize their prayers for home | 
protection. 
When God made man in the beginning, 
‘male and female created he them” aud 


divinely established. For this let us 
thank God and take courage. 


The following poem was composed 
| expressly by Mrs. Lawrence for the 
| Los Angeles celebration of the Colorado 


TWO STARS. 


Upon a high and rocky crag 

A woman stood and scanned the sky, 
She held within her hands a flag; 
Above her bead, and fluating high, 
Another banner bright with stars 
And richly gleaming crimson bars, 
Shook out its folds, and far excelled 
The stariess flag the woman held. 


Upon that lone and dreary height, 

For years she’d waited, watched and prayed, 
Had seen her sons in manhvod's might 

A sacrifice for freedum made, 

Ani through her tears bad gazed with pride 
Upon the flag for which they d ed; 

Yet not one star would lend its light 

‘lo make her rayless banaer bright. 


All through the years so filled with care 
No star appeared, no dawning morn, 
Till hope was lost, anu dark despair 
Had chained her soul and bowed her form, 
When lo, a star rose in the West, 

And ere it set its seal aud crest 

Among the States, it his-ed the flag 
‘Lhe woman held on that lone crag. 
That single star relit the flames 

Of hope and faith in woman's breast; 
To other stars it still remains 

A guiding light set inthe West. 

We nail with pride Wyoming’s star, 
And may its light shine forth afar 

And lead the way to grander creeds, 
For beiter laws, and nobler deeds! 


Again with eager, earnest gaze 

The woman searched che Western sky; 
Her faith saw gleaming through the haze 
Another star, though cloud-vanks high 

Hid from her view its silvery light, 

‘Till, rushing forth with swift-winged flight, 
It gladly sought that storm-swept crag, 

To set its seal on woman's flag. 


How Colorado's hills and vales 

Now echo back a freeman’s voice! 

When justice reigns, and right prevails, 
Glad peuple sing—rejvice, rej ice! 

O silver star! thy shining light 

Dispels the gloom and mists of night, 
And may thy steady rays inspire 

In woman's breast, hope's quenchless fire! 


Two stars at eventide now gleam 
Above the sunset’s arch of gold, 

Two stars on woman's flag are seen, 
Connecting links ’twixt new and old. 
A century’s sua is sinking low, 

‘Lhe Western sky is all aglow, 

And Western stars must lead the way 
To usher in the coming day. 


Ye cragey heights of prejudic 

Where woman's cause imprisuned stands, 
Will sull your battling »eaks resist 

A charging column’s just demands ? 

Tear down the walls; let all who dwell 
Beneath the stars glai music swell, 

While woman sings, o’er ruined crag, 

My home, my country, and my flag! 

The largest collection ever taken by 
our association was an encouraging sign, 
the addition of several new members was 
another ; and we are hoping that our pro- 
posed Woman’s Congress, to be held dur- 
ing the Midwinter Fair at San Francisco, 
will give us an impetus which will aid the 
efforts to be made for woman suffrage 
between now and the meeting of the next 
Legislature. ALICE MOORE McComas. 


—@6———— 


MEETINGS IN MICHIGAN, 


On Saturday evening, Jan. 13, Miss 
Anthony addressed an audience of nearly 
3,000 at University Hall, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on ‘‘Woman Suffrage.”’ She also 
spoke at Newberry Hall under the aus- 
pices of the Students’ Christian Associa- 
tion, on ‘‘Moral Influence versus Political 
Power.” 

The Second District Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association held 
a three days’ session at Ann Arbor, open- 
ing on Monday evening, Jan. 15, with a 
crowded house. Hon. Wm. D. Harriman 
gave the address of welcome. He was 
pleased to see the convention meet in 
Ann Arbor, where 700 young women are 
attending the University of Michigan, 
doing equal work on an equal footing with 
young men. Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of 
Detroit, responded, and the president of 
the association, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 
of Grand Rapids, delivered the annual 
address. Among Michigan people who 
participated were Miss Octavia Bates, 
Rev. and Mrs. Giles B. Stebbins and Mrs. 
Clara A. McAdow, of Detroit, Hon. Mr. 
Newkirk. of Lansing, the author and pro- 








moter of the municipal woman suffrage 
bill, Rev. J. M. Bradshaw, of Ann 


Arbor, Prof. John Dewey, Dr. Boone, of 
the State Normal School, Rev. Caroline 
J. Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, Judge N. W. 
Cheever, and others. Addresses were 
made by Miss Anthony and Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw. All, the meetings were well at- 
tended, and great interest was manifested 
by the women of Ann Arbor, the several 
hundred young women attending the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and many visiting 
women from the State and other States. 

A local suffrage society was organized 
in Ann Arbor, with seventy members, 
with Mrs. Israel Hall as president and 
Mrs. Eliza Sunderland as vice-president 
at large. A vice-president was elected 
from each ward in the city. 

Among the pleasant events of the con- 
vention was a large and brilliant reception 


| given by Mrs. Israel Hall at her elegant 


home, to Miss Anthony. The social ele- 
ment of the city and the faculty of Mich- 
igan University were largely represented. 
Drawing rooms, library, dining and ante- 
rooms presented a festive array, wreathed 
with smilax and gay with golden daftudils. 
Receiving with Mrs. Hall were Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Louise Hall Walker, Mrs. 
Sidney Eastman, of Chicago, Miss Anna 
C. Mott and Mrs. R. L. Segur, of Toledo, 
and Mrs. Ketcham, of Grand Rapids. Mrs. 
Eugene Hall and Mrs. Dr. Louis Hall 
aided in entertaining the guests. 


The Ann Arbor Democrat, Miss Emma 
E. Bower, editor and proprietor, gave 
good reports of the convention, and said, 
editorially : 


A majority of the women who attended 
the meetings of the Equal Suffrage A-so- 
ciation were exceedii gly bright. When 
we compare these meetings with some of 
the political conventions that we have 
seen, it makes us blush. Purify politics 
by giving the women of our land and of 
the world equal rights with men! 

Among the many bright and noble 
women who took a prominent part, one 
grand woman, one of the greatest women 
of this or any age, was missing—Lucy 
Stone. Like the name of De Stael of 
Europe, the name of Lucy Stone of 
America will live on and on in the centu- 
ries to come. The day will soon dawn 
when woman, the great civilizer and re- 
forme of the age, will take her place in 
the great scale of equal rights for all men, 
where she rightfully belongs. 


On Sunday morning, Jan. 21, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Ann Arbor, spoke on ‘‘Lucy 
Stone and the New Day Coming to 
Women.”’ F. M. A. 


—_— ~o>-——_———_- 


REMINISCENCE OF LUCY STONE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


I was a child when [I first saw Lucy 
Stone. It was a warm, bright day, and 
mother said to us children: ‘Lucy Stone 
is coming.” Mother's face was radiant. 
It always was, when a temperance, anti- 
slavery, equal rights or dress reform lec- 
turer was expected; and here were all 
the reforms, so dear to her heart, rolled 
into one, witha woman to represent them. 
It was a great occasion. 

Garrison and Phillips, Abby Kelly and 
Lucy Stone, these were household words, 
and mother rejoiced in their triumphs, 
was persecuted in their persecutions, and 
the greater their hardships, the dearer 
they became to her. Instead of the cate- 
chism, she placed before us the living 
witnesses of the truth. More than once, 
when deciding some question of right 
and wrong, did I, as a child, question 
what Lucy Stone would do under the 
same circumstances. 

And Lucy Stone was coming up the 
hill! The rounded figure, the elastic step, 
the kind hand, the cheerful voice; how 
well I remember them! And what a face 
she had! As bright and sweet as a June 
day. How she laughed and talked and 
played with us! And a queen’s favorite 
could not feel more pride than I did, when 
she said: ‘‘Now, we will have a race, 
Helen, you and I.” 

I wore a little dress that day like her 
bloomer costume; and we flew over the 
ground, lightly and swiftly, as birds on 
the wing. Just before we reached the 
old, moss-grown steps, she halted slightly, 
and I came on one step ahead. ‘There,”’ 
said she, laughing, ‘now you can say 
that you beat Lucy Stone.” 

Years passed by, and I went from home 
to a distant city; and Lucy Stone went 
on with her work for women, of which all 
the world knows. A few years ago, 
while on a visit to Boston, I called at the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL office to see her. I 
remembered her as the June day; I found 
her in the Indian summer of her rounded 
womanhood; and still the same natural, 
genial, lovable Lucy Stone. It was 
evident, that day, that she had all she 
could attend to, and I was about turning 


| away, when she said, brightly: “Now 


we can talk awhile.” She spoke of her 
visits to Hanson and Hanover with great 
pleasure, of Garrison and Philips, of the 
old heroic days, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she said: ‘I seem to live it all 
over again ” 


Once more I saw her. The Church of 
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the Disciples was crowded with people. 
Many had come a long distance to see 
Lucy Stone once more. Upon the plat- 
form was a bust of the great reformer, 
lifelike, and smiling upon all the world; 
on the left a portrait of Wendell Phillips, 
and everywhere bright autumn foliage 
and flowers. The organ sounded, and all 
that was mortal of Lucy Stone was borne 
slowly up the aisle. Then that great 
audience sang: 

“Oh, pure soul, fr m the otber shore! 

Walt some sweet song the waters o'er.” 

The sunlight streamed in at the western 
window, lighting up the prophetic face of 
Phillips with a sudden glow, and lingered 
softly on the smiling lips of her who 
slept below. 

Then the comrades of Lucy Stone, men 
and women who had known her long and 
loved her well, spoke in fitting words of 
her devoted life. It seemed in that hour 
that the ascended friends with whom she 
had labored, the old nobility of our land, 
were present with us, and Lucy Stone in 
the midst of them. 

It was her wish that at her funeral all 
should be cheerful, simple and natural. 
And it wasso. Instead of the ‘trappings 
and the suits of woe’ was that ‘*which 
passeth show,”’ the heartfelt appreciation 
of a noble life well spent. 

Lucy Stone was a reformer all her days, 
and in her transition she was none the 
lessso. As we paused again to gaze upon 
the still face, from which the sweet 
spirit of our friend would look no more, 
we could not weep, so beautiful had that 
life been ; but, full of earnest purpose, we 
turned from her mortal form to follow 
where she leads. HELEN HALL KEITH. 

West Hanover, Mass. 


~or-— —— 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONER VOTE IN 
CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The experiences of New York women 
in the late election will have a place in 
the history of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. It is therefore worth while to put 
on record some details, and Cayuga 
County, being the scene of the serving of 
injunctions, should not go unreported. 
It was a county in which the woman’s 
vote was attacked by a worse enemy than 
the threats and insinuations so much 
resorted to elsewhere as means of intimi- 
dation. 

Cayuga is, toa certain extent, favorable 
to woman suffrage. The preparatory 
work of private individuals, of Political 
Equality Clubs, and Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions, resulted in a regis- 
tration for the School Commissioner vote 
of 2,866 women. Attempts were made in 
some districts te frighten the women from 
registering, but without success. In one 
case (Aurora) the Board positively re- 
fused to receive the names, using the 
adverse decision of Justice Williams in 
the Matilda Joslyn Gage case as authority 
for its action. One woman here, however, 
upheld by her husband, who is a lawyer, 
gained the point. 

Much interest was felt by women in 
the election. In the Second District a 
woman was in nomination by the Demo- 
crats, an experienced teacher, and a per- 
son in every way qualified for the posi- 
tion. In the First District a man had been 
nominated by the Prohibitionists who was 
peculiarly fitted for the work of supervis- 
ing schools, a college graduate, a zealous, 
faithful teacher, and a person of high 
character. The Republican candidates in 
the two districts, George A. Cooper (1st) 
and Nelson J.”Adams (2d), fearing de- 
feat (in their own words, having been 
satisfied from their information and per- 
sonal examination that substantially all 
the votes of the women would be cast for 
the opposing candidates, and that there 
was grave reason to apprehend that they 
would be defeated), set to work to pre- 
vent the women from voting. Their first 
step was to serve copies of Justice Wil- 
liams’ decision upon the County Clerk, 
Charles G. Adams, and upon the Boards 
of Registry in all the election districts, at 
the same time demanding that the names 
of women be removed from the registry 
of voters. This the several Boards of 
Registry, except those of Fleming and 
Ledyard and three precincts of the town of 
Sterling, ‘“‘refused and neglected” to do. 
Finding the first effort to prevent disaster 
to their hopes unavailing, they adopted 
& more strenuous measure. Injunctions 
were rendered upon the county clerk, 
restraining him from furnishing women’s 
ballots to the several town clerks, except 
those of Fleming, Ledyard, Owasco and 
Venice; likewise upon the town clerks 
except those in the towns before named, 
restraining them both from receiving the 
official ballots from the county clerk and 
from preparing or having prepared any 
unofficial ballots in lieu of the official ones. 
This was done under William Rumsey, 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and upon 
the ground of the unconstitutionality of 
the law giving women the right to vote 
for school commissioner. 





The nevs of the injunction fell like a 
thunder-clap upon the women, who had 
been looking forward with enthusiasm to 
election day. ‘There was no time to seek 
means of resistance. With brave determi- 
nation, they urged their rights at the 
polls, but however much individual mem- 
bers of the Boards might be in sympachy 
with them, in the face of the injunctions 
they doggedly refused to accept a vote, 
even though sworn in. The pink-covered, 
delicately-printed documents were @ con- | 
quering foe to the women’s rising hopes 
for political equality. 

Notwithstanding the general defeat, in 
two voting precincts of the county wom- 
en’s ballots were cast and were counted. 
In Venice the injunction was not served, 
and eleven women voted with official 
ballots. At Scipioville, in the town of 
Scipio, thirty-six women swore in their 
votes. That they were permitted to do 
this was owing to the persistent advocacy 
of their course by William Howland, of | 
Sherwood, who had been for many years 
interested in local politics, and had twice 
represented the Second District of the 
county in the Legislature. He miintained 
that the injunction served upon the town 
clerk did not affect the Election Board 
farther than to deprive it of tickets, and 
that a provision of the general ballot law 
allowed voters to prepare their own bal- 
lots when for any reason the official 
ballots did not appear. After a prolonged 
controversy, he succeeded in convincing 
the Board that the votes of women, pre- 
pared by themselves, might be accepted 
if sworn in. This was in the middle of 
the afternoon. The women who had 
visited the polls in the morning, claiming 
their rights under the law, and desiring 
to take the oath, but unconditionally re- 
fused, on hearing of the changed attitude 
of the Board, returned with others, and 
in the short time before sunset the thirty- 
six voted. It is to be regretted that ten 
did not properly prepare their ballots, 
and that number had to be counted out. 

It need scarcely be said that the Repub- 
lican candidates carried the day. The in- 
dignation aroused by their action did more 
for the suffrage cause than many meet- 
ings could do. It was widespread, and 
has formed a subject of vital interest in 
conversation wherever men and women 
have gathered to this time. IH. 

Sherwood, N. Y. 


~~ 


HELP FOR FARMERS’ WIVES, 





The difficulty of finding employment in 
Boston for needy women is such as to 
make it impossible to provide for all the 
applicants. The relief committee cannot 
find sewing for them all in the workshops 
or places for them in families in this 
vicinity. It is now proposed to work an 
entirely new field, the villages and towns 
of New England. From the country we 
hear constantly of help wanted. The 
wages offered are not so high as in the 
cities, but, on the other hand, neither is 
the standard of ability the same. Recog- 
nizing the present opportunity of finding 
homes in the country for women, if they 
can be persuaded to take them, the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union has arranged to make the attemp+ 
to place there such women as the relief 
committee may designate. The union will 
codperate with the relief commitee. A 
correspondence will be opened with re- 
sponsible persons in various sections, and 
careful inquiry instituted regarding both 
parties to the arrangements. Women 
who have friends in the country whom 
they know to be anxious for help of any 
kind will forward a purely philanthropic 
scheme if they will send the addresses of 
these persons to the Union, or if they will 
strive to persuade unemployed girls to 
take even temporarily such places out of 
town as may be offered them. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wau -KEE-NAH AND HER PEOPLE. By 
James C. Strong. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 1893. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a very interesting history of the 
various tribes of Indians from the time 
when North America was discovered by 
Europeans, with an account of their 
curious customs, traditions and legends. 
It is a story which makes one blush for 
the white race. The writer lived with the 
Indians on the Pacific coast from 1850 to 
1856, and his sympathies became strongly 
enlisted in their behalf. He has named 
his book in grateful memory of a beauti- 
ful Indian maiden who saved his life at 
the imminent risk of her own. Among 
the noteworthy facts is the respect shown 
by some of the Indian tribes. The Six 
Nations, the most powerful confederacy 
of aborigines, admitted women to its gen- 
eral council. The representatives therein 
were elected by the universal suffrage of 
women as well as men, and married 
women owned their separate property 
and their children free from the _ inter- 
ference or control of their husbands. In 
these respects they were in advance of 
their white conquerors and even of our 





people at the present day. H. B. B. 


THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN. By 
Richard Le Galheuve. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1893. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is an attempt to solve the enigmas 


of life by selecting from all the creeds | 


of mankind the more general truths of 
religion. In this attempt the author some- 
times seems to louse sight of fundamental 
moral distinctions. For instance, in re- 
gard to marriage, he says: “It is our 
indolent custom here to wed but one wife. 
In Turkey our custom is the exception, 
and there it is more usual to wed four. 
Religion allows, shall we say, ‘the union,’ 
morality countenances it and it might be 
held that Nature itself is on its side. 
Now, are we to condemn that polygamous 
Turk as irreligious or immoral? It is 
probable he is both, but not necessarily 
because he has four wives and we only 
one. What we have to realize is that we 
may be more irreligious and immoral with 
one than he with his four.” A religion 
which thus ignores fundamental moral 
distinctions is not likely to supersede 
Christianity. H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DORA’S HIDING-PLACE. 


The five little cousins were at Grandpa 
Brigham’s, and such fun as they had play- 
ing “hide-and-seek” in the big, new barn! 

“It makes me laugh to see little Dora 
hide,” said Arthur; ‘‘you can’t help see- 
ing her the first thing.” 

‘*Maybe she thinks, just as the ostrich 
does, that if she hides her face we can’t 
see her,” said Rollo. 

**T can hide so you can’t never find me,” 
said Dora. ‘You see if I can’t.” 

“Allright!” said Jessie, laughing. ‘Ill 
be the one to blind.” 

The children all scampered away, and 
when the signal was given Jessie soon 
found their hiding-places, all but Dora’s. 

‘*Where can she be hiding?” she cried, 
atlast. “I give itup. Do help me find 
her.”’ 

They looked everywhere in the barn, 
then went through the house, from garret 
to cellar. They looked in the orchard 
and in the shop, but could not find her. 

Then grandpa and grandma, Aunt Elsie 
and Bruno, joined in the search. They 
shouted, and the boys whistled, but all in 
vain. 

‘I really feel alarmed,” said grandma, 
‘*for fear she has fallen somewhere, and 
got hurt. Where can the darling be?” 

‘‘Where could she fall?” asked Ben. 
‘*Maybe she has run away home.” 

“TI think we shall have to call the 
neighbors in to help search for her,” said 
grandpa. ‘It will be dark in an hour.” 

‘““ Tf we were only at home,” said 
Arthur, ‘‘papa would call a policeman, 
and he would tell the others, and they 
would be sure to find her.” 

‘*Isn’t there a town-crier,” asked Jessie, 
“to go up and down the street, telling 
everybody that a little girl is lost, with 
yellow hair and blue eyes, with a red 
dress on and white apron? and ringing a 
big bell so every one will hear? I read 
about one once.” 

In one corner of the barn floor was a 
big pile of bran, which was fed to the 
cows and horses, and suddenly, out of the 
centre of it, sprang a little girl, laughing, 
and shaking the bran from her yellow 
hair. 

There was a shout that made the old 
barn ring. 

“T knew I could hide where you 
couldn’t find me.” said little Dora.—Julia 
D. Peck in Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Tommy,” said his mother, ‘‘can’t you 
amuse your baby brother for awhile?” 
‘“*Yes’m,’’ answered Tommy. ‘If you’)! 
hold him up at the window, I'll get the 
boys to come and play in front of the 
house.” 


‘“*There’s one curious thing about dis- 
covering places,” said Johnny. ‘Take 
Bermuda, for instance. It was discover: d 
by a man named Bermudez. How he hap- 
pened to stumble on a place with a name 
just like his beats me.” 


Young Husband—l’m just about: dead, 
putting down this carpet. 

Wife—The carpet is not heavy. 

‘““No, but I have to work in such a 
cramped position.” 

‘Nonsense. Just imagine you are on 
your bicycle.” 


Josiah—Mandy, I reckon we'd better 
not buy anything here. Their govuds 
all seem to be damaged.” 

Mandy—How do you know? 

Josiah—Don’t you see on all the cards 
that they tell right out that there’s a big 
cut on everything?” 


‘‘What a methodical fellow you are, 
Dobbs!” said Filkins, who had stepped 
into Dobbs’ office during the latcer’s 
absence. 

‘Why, what do you mean?” echoed 
Dobbs. 

**To think that you should lock all your 
drawers up when you are only going out 
for five minutes. *Tisn’t likely that any 
bodv would meddle with your papers.”’ 

‘Of course not,” replied Dobbs, ‘*but 
how did you find out that the drawers 
were .ocked ?”’ 


‘There is a young country boy staying 
at our boarding - house,’”’ writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘who is a perfect little gentle- 
man in his way. The other day he brought 
his sister in to dinner and gave her a gen- 
eral introduction somewhat as follows: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is my sister.’ 
| Then he electrified the gathering by con- 
tinuing: ‘My sister, these are ladies and 
| gentlemen.’ Whereat the ladies and gen- 
| tlemen present were highly delighted.” — 
| Tid Bits. 








Hoop’s Sarsaparilla has cured many 
| afflicted with rheumatism, and we urge 
ail who suffer from this disease to give 
| this medicine a trial. 





TrueReform «Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
| differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments for 
infants, freeing thim from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one tha 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty sensible dress. 

Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for circular. 


PATTERNS for sale. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 








Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If 80, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire apring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 











MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 













Corset Waist. 


Rest for Health, 
F-onomy d bea 
t 
stead of CLASPS. 
RING BUCKLE at hip for \\ 
Hose Supporters. 5 
Tape-fastened Buttons— |/ 
won't pall off, 
Cord-edge Button Holes, 
won't wear out, } 
FIT ALL AGES— [// 
Infants to Adults, 





All shapes. Full or 

l oe Sante. ete 

wong or short wa . . » Weat 
Marskall Field & Co. Chicago, Wholesale Depet 


go, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS, Minufacturers and Patentees, 


341 Broadway, New Yor, 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisca 


AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS. 








(Original Painting Exhibited at 
World’s Fair.) 





PHOTOGRAPHS, cabinets, 25 and 35 cts. 
61%4x844—50 cts., 8xl10—75 cts., 11xl4—$1.00, 
14x17—$1.50. Address 





H. BRIGGS-WALL, Hutchinson, Kansas 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 
The Woman and Her Work, 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
ith 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact facsimiles of tne author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des 

by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R, Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DeLAcY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, $4, x11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar 

half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
Py Size, 74 x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CuRTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” ‘Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,7% x 1l0inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NoeL Paton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
X llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


of ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

oe ring. Size,4%x5% inches. Boxed, Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume_of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 


Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Dessriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 

# Literary and Family Paper & 
Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practical hygiene. Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
pee of the utmost vaiue to every family, 
n addition to the vast fund of ten | 
reading provided. No intelligent househol 
Should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics o: 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors, 

Our iiberal offer is made to introduce THE 
CuRRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never bef-re was such an offer made. 
Do not delay. Subscribe atonce. Address:¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


- ——_ ~ 2 





Fegan =n COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
K Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Alphas. 
The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
ty Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 


Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin, 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8S. E,. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as .‘e 
book is not yet out, 


WatViNA CREAM 
memever a tale ten be Hie awe 


paclen, and other imperfections. Not covering but remove 
anes and permanently restoring 
plexion toits 








he com- 
freshness. For sale at or 
wn paid on of 50c. Use 

maLy NATCHTHYOL Soar | Prof.t.Huberi 


2 Cents 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until paywent is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of —dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors. principal and interest, at their 
discretion. to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
tt advocates. 

——___—___<~@>—_—_—— 


NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The G»vernment’s recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for wom:n unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assur- 
ance of success in the near future. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Racugt Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AND DELEGATES. 

The Riggs House will be the Convention Head- 
quarters, where the Corresponding Secretary will 
be glad to receive any persons arriving in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday, Feb. 14, and desi:ing to 
call for special information. 

State Presidents and Members of the Execu- 
tive Comm ttee are expected to be present at the 
Executive Committe Meeting, Thursday, Fcb. 
15, at 9 A. M., in Metzerott’s Hall. (Small Hall, 
sec »nd floor ) 

Complimentary tickets for the evening ses- 
sions have been reserved for officers and dele- 
gates, and wiil be furnished to each State 
President for the State delegation immediately 
at the clo-e of the Thursday morning session of 
the Convention. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

Among the distinguished local speakers who 
will take part in the approach ng convention in 
Washington are District Commissioner Ross, 
why will welcome the Convention at the opening 
session, and the well-known Hebrew philanthro- 
pist, Hon. Simon Wolf, who will speak on Sat- 
urday eveniog. 

The Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Des Moines, will 
be among the new speakers, and will give, on 
Tuesday evening (the closing public session), 
the eloquent address which aroused much enthu- 
siasm at the Governmental Congress in Chicago 
last August. The Rev Ida C. Hultin is one of 
the mst magne! ic speakers among the numerous 
women befure the public to-day. 

The fall programme will appear next week. 
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“AFRAID OF THE PEOPLE.” 





As Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, 
said years ago: ‘‘When we undertake 
seriously to show why a woman whose 
person and liberty and property are con- 
trolled by the law should have no voice 
in making the law, it is not easy.” 

In the absence of avy solid argument 
against equal suffrage, the opponents are 
obliged to devote themselves chicfiv to 
criticising its advocates, or to finding 
fault with the details of the bill. This 
year and last, in Massachusetts, they 
have protested loudly that the suffragists 
are ‘afraid to trust the people,” because 
we have asked, as usual, for municipal 
suffrage by act of Legislature. 

After the remarkable errors of state- 
ment in which the remonstrants have 
indulged every year, no deviation from 
f»cts on their part ought to surprise us. 
Yet, in view of last year’s vote in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, it really is 
surprising that they should have the face 
to say that the suffragists are afraid of 
the popular vote. The whole history of 
the efforts for woman suffrage in this 
State, from the beginning up to last 
year’s legislative vote, shows that the 
opponents have always been more unwil- 
ling than the suffragists to submit the 
matter to the people. 

For years the euffragists went up to the 
State House and urged the submission of 
a full suffrage amendment to the voters, 
and every year the opponente refused to 
let the voters pass up n it. Then we 
came to the conclusion that, as reforms 





are usually conceded step by step, it 
would be well to try first for a smaller 
measure, and we asked for municipal suf- 
frage—the right to vote in town and city 
elections. As sufirage in these local 
elections can be, and always has been, 
regulated by the Legislature, of course 
we asked the Legislature to do it. No 
one takes an indirect way to accomplish 
his object when he can take a direct way. 
Our opponents voted us down without 
ceremony yees after year, as long as they 
were sure they had a majority against us 
in the Legislature. 

Last year the probabilities of the bill 
passing seemed so great that they became 
uneasy and began to seek for an evasion, 
acompromise. Eloquent addresses were 
made by opponents of equal suffrage, de- 
claring that the question was too impor- 
tant to be decided by the Legislature on 
its own responsibility, and that it ought 
to be submitted to the people, men and 
women; and they succeeded in fastening 
to our bill an amendment to that effect. 
What followed? Nine-tenths of those 
who had voted for the amendment imme- 
diately turned round and voted against 
the bill as amended, thus declaring that 
they would not allow the people to pass 
upon it, and that they preferred to decide 
the matter in the negative on their own 
responsibility. The majority of the suf- 
fragists in the Legislature, on the other 
hand, voted for the bill, even as amended. 
They preferred, of course, to gain their 
measure in the customary and direct way, 
but they were ready to undertake the indi- 
rect and unusual method, if they could do 
no better. It was the opponents, not the 
suffragists, who refused to let it go to the 
people. They had no mind to risk it. 


A. 8. B. 
——_____§4@> 


THE REMONSTRANT OF 1894. 


The only remonstrant who appeared and 
spoke this year against the municipal 
woman suffrage bill was Mr. Jeremiah J. 
Donovan, of Boston. We give below a 
stenographic report of bis remarks. 

ADDRESS OF MR. DONOVAN. 


I would like to remonstrate a little bit, 
and still I think [ am in favor in part of 
this movement. I have a mother and sis- 
ters in this State, and daughters in this 
State, but, sir, I don’t wish women to be 
running to the polls doing electioneering. 
I don’t allow avy person there unless he 
can carry*a musket and will share the 
burdens that legislation oftentimes causes, 
in causing the musket to be shouldered. 
Under these circumstances I say that 
those that get up legislation should carry 
the gun, and women will never doit. I 
say a woman's duty is at home. I fail to 
see the women that my party represents 
coming here F omg after year asking for 
legislation. Why, they have the privilege 
in Boston to-day of voting on the school 
question and they don’t take it; they don't 
want it. They are willing their hus- 
bands and sons shall do it. But this other 
class of people that come here and ask for 
it, they have no sons or daughters. We 
have children so that you cannot go by 
when school is let out, hardly, without 
running over them. Why, it is danger- 
ous to have them on the street and teams 
going by. But those women don’t care 
to vote. It is the women in our ward 
who haven’t got any children at ail that 
are continually voting. On the other 
hand, if you are to give women the right 
to vote, 1 will grant a woman that is a 
widow, with children, the right of votiog 
for members who are to legisiate laws for 
them; but, sir, I don’t want this thing to 
come about where women are to be vot- 
ing the same as the men are in the wards. 
Why, you can go down into some wards at 
the North End, and [ will guarantee that 
acertain party will pack the ward with 
disreputable women. Our resprctuble 
wc mend won't go, and will be outvoted by 
that character of prople. They lay great 
stress on paying tuxes. Who is it pays 
the taxes? If my wife goes to Jordan & 
Marsh’s and buys a needle, she has got tu 
pay taxes. Jordan & Marsh don’t pay 
them. I have all the respect in the world 
for women, and for that reason I don’t 
want to see them hustled out into polling 
places to offset people who have interests 
that are sometimes not of the best. These 
women want to vote and dabble in poli- 
tics because they have nothing else to do. 
I don’t see the wealthy women on the 
Back Bay going and voting, neither do I 
see the laborers’ wives at the North End. 
They don’t go. [t is these women that 
have not got any children that want to 
vote all the time and legislate for us peo- 
ple that have children. If they want 
something to occupy their time, there are 
lots of fuundlings’ homes where they can 
go and get children. But they won't 
even do that. ‘Th: y don’t want the chil- 
dren, they hate them. I say if you are 
going to give them any portion of a law, 
give them one so that widow women with 
children shall have the right aud none 
others. 


After Mrs. L. A. Morrison had ad- 
dressed the committee, Mr. Donovan 
again spoke. He said: 


1 want to draw to the attention of this 
committee the fact that in the last muni- 
cipal election here about 70,000 men voted. 
Now in the first place, in the State of 
Massachusetts, there are 80,000 more fe- 
males than males, and in the city of Bos- 
ton there are about 20,000. That would 
make about 90.000 wowen eligible to vote. 
Now why didn't they exercise their right? 
‘They had the right to do ir, but they 
didn’t do it. Only about 10,000 women 
voted. Now the large masses don’t want 





this, apparently; if they did they would 
have gone out. Now then, so much for 
that. And they talk about the women 
out in Colorado and such places. Why, 
they offer that inducement to get women 
to go out there, I just believe. ‘They offer 
that iaducement to go out there, and if 
they get them all out there they will 
freeze them out. 


Mrs. E. Trask Hill addressed the com 
mittee in reply to Mr. Donovan. In her 
remarks she epoke of being a descendant 
of the Quincys and Adamses, and referred 
to Mr. Donovan as a man from another 
country. To those points Mr. Donovan 
replied as follows: 


As the lady that preceded me went into 
personalities and left an impression on 
this assemblage, the impression, in other 
words, that I was a foreigner, I will say I 
was born in this country, avd unfortu- 
nately my father wasn’t bora when Wash- 
ington was born and when the Pi'grims 
came over. We are not responsible for 
where we are born. We are citizens, and 
we can fight the battles of the country. 
The people from whom I sprang did their 
full share, and the rolls of this State 
House will show so. No, sir; I don’t 
want to be classed as a foreigner. We 
are law abiding citizens, and will shoulder 
the gun. At thirteen years of age I 
wanted to enlist in defence of this country. 
I left school in 1860, then but nine years 
of age or about, and I wanted to enlist 
at thirteen, but my size and age wouldo’t 
allow of their taking me. I am patriotic 
enough, and if there was a war in the 
morning, I have got six sons, and if they 
were large enough I would force them to 
zo, and if they didn’t I wouldn’t feed 
them. And I would say here that the 
foreign element are not protesting against 
the women. If my wife could go and 
vote witb all the safeguards that could be 
placed around her as there are in some of 
the wards of Boston, I would willingly 
want her to vote, but unfortunately such 
safeguards are not placed around her. I 
come from a Democratic ward; and | 
want to impress upon this audience I am 
a temperance man also, but not a crank. 
[ letany man drink that wants it. I advise 
him not to. I don’t want to be classed 
and have the impression go abroad 
here that Iam a foreigner. Dangerous! 
We are not. Weare law-abiding citizens 
as anybody else. The reason we dun’t 
spring from the Quincys and that sort of 
people is because we didn’t get here early 
enough, or our parents didn’t. 

After several speakers had addressed 
the committee, during which some refer- 
ence had been made to the points raised 
by Mr. Donovan, he again addressed 
the committee, and said: 


Unfortunately some of these people 
tackle me. Now I have not had a college 
education. I had to leave school at nine 
years of age, but I know when [ am get- 
ting a kick, and I have got a little horse 
sense. I want to say that my wife feels 
satisfied and willing that I shall do the 
voting and she will rear the children ; and 
that bears my statement out that the 
women that are bearing children, raising 
families, are not asking for a chance to 
vote.f It is those that havn’t got, can’t 
get. and don’t want to be bothered with 
children. /They don’t want them. Asa 
rule, in my ward, those are the women 
who vote. They voted up to within four 
of their vote, and only in two or three 
precincts do they vote at all down there, 
where they know they can get in with any 
degree of respectability. Now I happen 
to be a precinet officer down there, the 
warden in one of the precincts of my 
ward. I see the women come in, and I 
come pretty near knowing them, and in- 
variably every one of them never had a 
child in her life, and never will. They 
don’t want them. And the women that 
are having them, and sending children to 
school, are not being buthered with this. 
They are allowing their husbands to use 
their judgment in that direction. In ref- 
erence to the school question, I want to 
say that if we once brought out our 
women we would bury the petitioners, 
and when the lady says there 1s tyranny, 
I say there is no tyranny in our church. 
‘The Roman Catholic clergymen never talk 
politics. They have enough to do to talk 
about salvation. You can't get them to 
talk politics; they won’t enter intw it. 
But | notive in the other churches, where 
nobody goes but women, the clergymen 
have nothing to do but talk politics to 
them. When the day of voting comes 
our clergymen come down to the precinct 
that I happen to be ia, every one of them, 
voting ; they stay no time in there to con- 
verse with anybody, not even the politi- 
cians that they know. But [ notice on 
the other hand, their clergyman take a 
trip around. But I guarantee that the 
women never need be afraid of any man. 
I dou’t care how low any man is, he never 
forgets he had a muther, and she will 
never be insulted; and there are more 
people insult women in the high walks of 
life than in the low walks. 


—— +e 
RECEPTION TO AARON POWELL, 


Mr. Aaron M. Powell, president of the 
New York Committee for the Prevention 
of State Regulation of Vice, and editor 
of The Philanthropist, spoke before the 
Moral Education Association and the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, at Wes- 
leyan Hall, in this city, Jan. 25, on ‘Social 
Purity.” Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson and 
Dr. Salome Merritt, the presidents of the 
two associations, were seated on the plat- 
form. Mr. Powell said: 

‘Keep thyself pure,” voices a possibility 
for humanity. It is a command addressed 
to humanity—not to women alone, not to 
men alone, but to both It is a command 
which would not have been issued at all if 
it had not been possible of fultilment. 

Slavery has been abolished, but the 





principle of slavery is at the bottom of } 


the odious European system of State 
regulation of vice, and it is so like chattel 
slavery in referevce to the position to 
which it assigns women and girls that the 
designation of this movement against 
State regulation is the ‘new abolition.” 
‘Regulation means slavery for women, 
and untold degradation for men,” said the 
speaker. He spoke of the attempts, more 
or less de fiued, to fasten the syst-m of reg- 
ulation upon our cities, and said: **We need 
to put the State on the side of purity and 
right. Law may educate upward or down- 
ward. We need righteous laws, and to 
cultivate the spirit of civic reformation.” 


A reception to Mr. Powell followed. 





THE ILLOGICAL BOSTON JOURNAL, 


The Gazette and Courier of Greenfield, 
Mass., shares the general disgust of pro- 
gressive people with the course of the 
Boston Daily Journal in opposition to 
woman suffrage, and thus expresses its 
disapproval : 


THE JOURNAL'S SUFFRAGE VIEWS. 


The Boston Journal comes to the aid of 
old-fashioned suttrage exclusiveness, prej- 
udice and unreason in a wanoner which is 
not less than astonishing in a paper 
claiming leadership in New Englind 
thought. We dislike to charge the Jour- 
nal with being reactionary, because it is 
claiming in tiese days to be particularly 
progressive, but in this case not only is 
the ground it takes the opposite to pro- 
gressive, but its device in the way of a 
new argument, sadiy needed as that is to 
the cause it champions, is far from satis- 
fying in point of logic. The Journal does 
vot discuss the merits of the case, perhaps 
therein showing discretion at least; but it 
warns the legislators that their party 
caucuses and conventions have not told 
them to vote for municipal female suffrage, 
and trey would exceed their warrant if 
they should yield to the captivating argu- 
ments in its favor; and further that the 
women do not want the ballot and so 
should not have it. 

It suffiviently answers the Journal's 
first point, which alone is new, that this 
is a question of long standing, that it is 
not sprung upon ao unexpecting legisla- 
ture, that the people have expressed no 
opinion against it, that, in common with 
many other questions of both right and 
expediency, its svlution is left, in the 
good Massachusetts way, to the judgment 
and consviences of chosen and representa- 
tive men, and that it is no more necessary 
thaw customary, when an issue of this 
sort presents itself, for the legislator to 
abdicate his legislative rights and relin- 
quish his persoual reason to turn back to 
a people who are satisfied with his own 
action when he is clear-headed and hon- 
est, or, if dissatisfied, can, at a near elec- 
tion, especially charge upon him or an- 
other the correction of his biunder. 

As to the other and ancient point, if 
suffrage is a right of woman, on the prin- 
ciple of taxation being entitled to repre- 
sentation, it does not in reason defeat the 
right of one woman that nine other 
women do not demand it for themselves. 

Now, if this question is to be tested by 
an experiment at referendum, though 
why it should be selected for the purpose 
does not yet appear even in the Journal, 
it will tax our wisdom to say who should 
settle it. The opponents of the extension 
of suftrage, the Jvurnal with the rest, fail 
to grasp the truth that ict is not asked for 
women because they are women, thereby 
enforcing a class distiaction, which it is 
expressly sought to abandon, but because 
they are citizens with property and moral 
interests, now denied rights which, in the 
abstract, are asserted iu the very sugges- 
tion of republican government. 

There is nothing left but to ask the 
Legislature to proceed with its best 
knowledge, its least prejudice, and its 
honest thought to settle one of the ques- 
tions which it is provided by the people 
to consider and determine. The certainty 
is, that if that were made the rule of every 
legislator’s action on this question, the 
Journal s specious plea would be as help- 
less as a straw before a fluod to prevent 
the only fiaal and right conclusion. 


MRS. CHAPMAN REPLIES, 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

I note in your columns the recent 
criticism from the secretary of the Colo- 
rado W.C. T. U. and from a member of 
the Denver Y. M. C. A. upon the report 
of my speech at the Boston Tea Party. 
In justice to myself, since I am accused 
by one of unfairness and by the other of 
wanton untruthfulnees3, I must muke 
response. 

The W. C. T. U. critic evidently has 
misconceived the intent of the speech, 
(the report of which was not verbatim), 
and has coostrued my failure to mention 
the W. C. T. U. as an attempt to rob 
them of credit whichis justly theirs. To 
begin with, the speech was limited to 
twenty minutes, and in that time it was 
not expected, of course, that a ful, 
avalysis of all the causes, pro and con, 
which preceded the victory, would be 
given. Instead, I was invited to pass 
lightly over all those cunditions which 
were common to Colorado aud previous 
suffrage campaigns, and to dwell particu- 
larly upon the difterenves there might be 
between this one and the others. Since 
there have been nine amendment cam- 
paigas before, under practically the same 
conditions, and no victory, it is manifest 
that the success in Colorado must be due 
to new elements not found in previous 
campaigns. This was the reason the W. 
Cc. T. U. was not mentioned. It was 








the reason also why the Equal Suffrage 
Association was not mentioned. The fact 
is, the victory was due to a “‘long pull, a 
strong pull and a pull altogether” of 
Knights of Labor, Trades Assembly, 
Farmers’ Alliance, W. C. T. U., Equil 
Suffrage Association, the pulpit, the 
press, and every other element which 
stood for the amendment. It could not 
have carried with any one of these factors 
omitted. Yet, since all these conditions 
save twoexisted in every other State, it 
was these two which chicfly deserved to 
be mentioned. These were the powerful 
aid rendered by Knights of Labor and 
Labor Unions, which by their own efforts 
carried a number of large mining camps 
where there was no W. C. T. U. and no 
Suffrage Association; and the very gen- 
eral endorsement given the question in the 
county conventions of the Populist, Re- 
publican and Democratic parties. These 
were conditions never present to so great 
an extent in a suffrage campaign before. 


The statement concerning ‘‘no extensive 
temperance campaign” was not meant to 
belittle the work of the W.C. T. U. The 
statement would have been qualified had 
there been time. I had in mind the 
conditions in South Dakota, where the 
previous suffrage campaign took place. 
There, the 5 ear before, a prohibition cam- 
paign, which in truth deserved to be called 
‘*ex ensive,”’ had reached to the remotest 
precincts. A temperance revival had been 
held in every town, and the last cent pos- 
sible had been collected to defray its ex- 
penses. The amendment carried, and 
when, the next year, the suffrage amend- 
ment came up, its workers were met upon 
every side with the indifference of the 
reaction which inevitably follows such an 
agitation. In many quarters a vote for 
woman suffrage meant to the average 
man a further endorsement of prohibition. 
This was an obstacle too stupendous to be 
surmounted, and the amendment was lost. 
There was no such condition in Colorado. 
No affront whatever to the W. C. T. U. 
was intended in my remarks. Let me 
say, further, that many years ago I be- 
came a member of that same organization, 
and have always remained as loyal to its 
principles as the lady herself. I could no 
more have it in my heart than could she, 
to detract from its laurels. 

So far as the Y. M. C. A. is concerned, 
no one has ever supposed the organiza- 
tion, as a body, worked for or against 
equal suffrage. It certainly could not do 
this without violating its constitution, 
the non-partisan character of which is 
well known. However, I did not suppose 
avy one would deny the activity of some 
of its individual members against the 
amendment. The debate upon which the 
gentleman dwells at length was certainly 
not of sufficient consequence to bea con- 
siderable factor in a campaign. The thing 
which was significant was that the lines 
were everywhere clearly drawn between 
the intelligent and the ignorant, the pro- 
gressive and the cautious, the good and 
the bad. There were duubtless good, in- 
telligent men who voted against equal 
suffrage, but they were the exception, 
and this class of men, so far as I know, 
did little if any active work to defeat the 
question. The only men who could be 
classed as intelligent and respectable who 
did work against it were these members 
of the Y. M.C. A. This was the condition 
worthy of mention. If I am correctly 
informed, they were the only persons who 
took the platform against equal suffrage. 
The number of their speeches was few, 
but, according to the tesfimony of at 
least twenty ladies who were listeners, 
their sp-eches were so personal, vituper- 
ative, aud even vulgar, that they were re- 
garded as an insult to respectable woman- 
hood. According to those who heard, 
they were always characterized by a spirit 
of resentment, which crops out in the 
letter of this defender, when he styles 
honest workers for woman suffrage ‘‘in- 
temperate ranters.” If these same young 
men did not perform active service in 
circulating the brewers’ circulars, which 
they must have known were filled with 
the most flagrant falsehoods; if they 
were not busy on election day in ‘‘round- 
ing up” ignorant voters; if, after election, 
they were not instrumental! in an attempt 
to place an injunction upon the Return- 
ing Board to prevent a count, and thus 
defeat the will of the people—then a num- 
ber of reliable, resp-cted men, who made 
personal investigation, were grossly mis- 
led. If I am incorrectly informed, so are 
a very Jarge number of the best men and 
women of Denver. It is manifestly un- 
fair to make an association responsible 
for its iudividual members, but it was 
certainly currently believed that a major- 
ity of the members of the Y. M. C. A. 
were among the antis. | am also informed, 
in a personal letter from an ¢ ye-witness, 
that after election, in a debate at a pri- 
vate meeting, one of the speakers made 
insulting reference to the woman suffrage 
campaign, styling the Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation a lot of “‘ranters” (always a 
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favorite term with them, seemingly). 
These expressions were vigorously ap- 
plauded by all, and not one arose to de- 
fend the cause or its advocates. These 
are straws which show the direction of 
the wind. 

Let me say again, no one questioned the 
right of those who did not believe in 
equal suffrage to oppose it. It was the 
character of the opposition, which savored 
far too much of dishonorable political 
methods to be acceptable to self-respect- 
ing men and women. 

If these charges are all false, I, for one, 
shall be very glad to acknowledge the 
injustice done. However, it is not before 
the people of the East that the charges 
are to be met by the Denver Y. M. C. A., 
but before their own constituency in 
Denver. The men and women of Denver 
are the jury who must try this case. It 
is they who must furnish the verdict of 
acquittal or conviction. If they pro- 
nounce the accused ‘‘Not guilty,” I shall 
be among the first to rejoice; for it is a 
sad thing to be obliged to believe any 
part of the Christian forces of this land 
are in league with the ‘‘powers of dark- 
ness” to prevent the onward march of 
justice. CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


On Jan. 24, petitions were received in 
the Massachusetts House from a large 
number of localities for muuicipal suf- 
frage for women. 

The Roundabeut Club of Millbury, 
Mass., recently held a debate upon 
‘‘Woman Suffrage.” The contestants were 
Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver and Mrs. Florence 
Seaver for the affirmative and G. A. New- 
deck and George A. Slocomb, M. D., for 
the negative. The ladies had it all their 
own way, their opponents not receiving 
a single vote when the question was de- 
cided. 

A New Zealand correspondent of the 
Boston Congregationalist writes concern- 
ing the victory of woman sufirage in 
that colony. ‘In one-sixth of Austral- 
asia women have the power to vote. It 
does not require a gift of prophecy to 
predicate that the rest of Australasia is 
within measurable distance of the same 
reform. In this matter New Zealand is 
keeping up its character of being the 
most progressive colony of the group. 
The journalists are beginning to ask what 
effect the new departure will have upon 
politics. And all instinctively turn to 
America for aid in answering the ques- 
tion. The general opinion seems to be 
that when women go to the polls, men of 
bad character will not find it so easy to 
get into Parliament, and more stringent 
legislation will be enacted in regard to 
such questions as the liquor traffic and 
the social evil.’ 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was one of the 
speakers at the Mystic Valley Club of 
this city on its recent ‘ladies’ night.’’ 
Methods of regulating the sale of liquor 
were the subject under discussion. Mrs. 
Livermore referred to municipal suffrage 
for women as an essential element in the 
solution of temperance problems. 

At the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., held in this 
city, Jan. 21, Mrs. S. S. Fessenden called 
attention to the fact that in the recent 
election eighty-five per cent. of the women 
registered in Boston voted, as against 
fifty-two per cent. of the men registered. 
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WOMEN WRONGING A WOMAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


In your issue of Jan. 20 is a short ac- 
count of Miss Oy Yoke, who “‘is trying to 
obtain a medical education. She has 
made application at some of the San Fran- 
cisco hospitals, but the other nurses have 
raised objection, and to prevent trouble, 
the directors have felt obliged to exclude 
the Chinese girl.” 

Can those nurses know the history of 
the endeavors of the pioneer women who 
Wanted medical education, not so very 
Many years ago, and who were refused 
the privilege by young men, medical stu- 
dents, who persecuted them? The trials 
which those women were willing to under- 
0 have made it possible for these same 
nurses to have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing their desired knowledge. One can 
hardly believe that such injustice and 
selfishness could be exercised by those 
enjoying their own privileges through the 
Persecutions endured by others. It would 
seem as if they would want to pave the 
way for their sisters, even though of an- 
Other nation. Is it not a dog-in-the-man- 
ger attitude? By helping, instead of 
thwarting their sisters, they could, 
through the law of compensation, repay 
those who suffered as martyrs in trying 
to learn their profession. 

When the medical missionary is the 
one more than any other who can most 
Teadily gain access to the heathen house- 





holds, all help should be given to the 
one woman who, from the standpoint of 
her own nation, is taking the step which 
Elizabeth Blackwell was brave enough 
to take in our country. Shame to those 
purses who are repeating the persecutions 
of the selfish male medical students of 
early days! The directors should have 
given the nurses a little history of the 
past, enforced by a moral lesson. R. 
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SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 

The Connecticut State Grange, at its 
recent annual meeting, unanimously 
adopted a woman suffrage resolution, as 
already noted in the WOMAN's JOURNAL. 
This State Grange gave additional evi- 
dence of its faith in the resolution by 
holding one evening an open publie meet- 
ing which was addressed on woman suf- 
frage by Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of 
Maine. 

The State Grange of Rhode Island, 
which met at Westerly, Jan. 16, 17, also 
passed a woman suffrage resolution. 


The Ohio Tradeand Labor Assembly, in 
annual session in Columbus, recently re- 
solved in favor of woman suffrage. 


Nothing is more apparent, in public 
opinion as reported and reflected in the 
press, than that woman suffrage is recog- 
nized as one of the important issues of 
today. The Youth’s Cumpanion of Jan. 
4 gave its immense constituency an im- 
partial summary of the present status of 
the movement. 

In the Chautauquan for January is an 
article by Jeannette Howard, entitled 
“The Political Status of Women,” which 
is an able review of the woman suffrage 
movement with an account of the impor- 
tant victories achieved in America and 
elsewhere. Those who imagine that 
woman suffrage is dead would do well to 
read this article, of which the following 
is the conclusion : 

The time has come when the woman 
suffrage movement must be looked to as 
one of the formidable forces of our puliti- 
eal life. Rising slowly but surely in the 
old parent communities, making large, 
rapid gains in the newly settled portions 
of the country, and advancing buldly to 
the front and centre with a constantly in- 
creasing momentum, the movement for 
equal suffrage demands and is receiving 
larger attention now than ever before. 
Woman has ceased to be an indirect mem- 
ber of the State. She is a participant in 
politics, and has gained a political status. 
Her position, as it relates to the science 
of government and its actual development, 
the thoughtful citizen may well consider. 

That the enfranchisement of women in 
the United States is inevitable is being 
gradually forced upon the minds of its 
opponents by the logic of events. Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, who has long been a 
prominent Boston ‘‘remonstrant,” is re- 
ported in the Salem (Mass.) Observer as 
saying last week to the graduating class 
of the Salem Normal School: ‘*When 
woman suffrage comes—as come it must— 
and these young women are citizens—let 
them see to it that the laws shall permit a 
married woman to teach in the city 
schools.” 


In all the national organizations which 
stand committed to woman suffrage, such 
as the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Grange, the People’s and Pro- 
hibition parties and the labor organiza- 
tions, the Southern element bas hesitated 
to endorse the measure. But the con- 
servative South is becoming reconciled to 
the inevitable. The Atlanta (Ga.) Jour- 
nal says: 


Whatever may be our views on the 
question of woman sufirage, we cannot 
blind our eyes to the fact that it is grow- 
ing constantly and rapidly in popularity. 
Ap amendment to Colorado’s cunstitution 
which gives women the-tull right of suf- 
frage was adopted by 6,347 majority. 

Wyoming was the first State to give 
women the right to vote at all State elec- 
tions, and Colorado is the second. We 
expect to see this list grow very fast. Iu 
several States and in a large number of 
cities, women can now vote at elections 
for school trustees, and in some places for 
other municipal officers. Tne number of 
women who want the ballot is gruwing at 
a great rate. A pointer in this direction 
was given by a recent poll of the girls at 
Wellesley College. Of 622 students, 502 
recorded themselves as advocates of 
woman suffrage. 

A few yeurs ago it was almost impossi- 
ble to find an advocate of woman suffrage 
in the South. Nuw they are numer.u3 
among both men and women, though they 
are still greatly in the mivority. Neverthe- 
less, we believe they are gaining ia numbers 
and in the boldness with which they pro- 
claim their opinions. 





F. M. A. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. E. 8. BURBANK. 

We regret to announce the sudden 
death at Thomasville, Ga., of Mrs. E. S. 
Burbank. Her sister, Mrs. Laura M. 
Delano, writes: ‘“‘Mrs. Burbank had al- 
ways been a subscriber to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and in strong sympathy with 
its views, and it was the last thing she 
read. We found the last number, with 








her reading glasses upon it, by the lamp 
where she read evenings. After an un- 
usually bright and cheerful day and even- 
ing, her daughter and myself left her at 
10 P. M., and she remarked that she 
‘should read an hour, and thought she 
was younger and smarter than either of 
us.’’ In the morning, she was found dead 
of heart-disease. There was no evidence 
of a struggle or pain, the face being placid 
as if in sleep, and the body perfectly com- 
posed. A Thomusville paper says: 

Mrs. Burbank spent her summers in the 
Northwest, aud her winters in Thomas- 
ville. She would have been sixty-nine 
years old bad life been prolonged until 
next April. She made, during the many 
winters spent here, numerous friends who 
will sincerely mourn her sudden demise. 
Her charitable work was liberal aud un- 
ostentatious. Every good work had her 
sympathy and support. Her purse was 
open. Among the last acts of her long 
and useful life was a liberal coutribution, 
only a few hours befure her death, to the 
charity hospital fund. We referred yes- 
terday morning toa Northern lady who 
paid ten dollars for two cups of chocolate 
at the Japanese Tea [he donor was Mrs. 
Burbank. In concluding the short notice 
of the incident, we said: *‘And an angel 
above made record of the trans:ction.” 

Even then, while penning the lines, the 
angel of death was hovering over the 
couch of the unconscious sleeper, or, per- 
haps, had already whispered: “It is 
enough; come up higher; your work is 
done.” 

Kind friends tendered services and 8) m- 
pathies to the bereaved family yesterday. 
The body will, we understand, be sent 
to St. Paul, Minon., where ic will be laid 
beside the husband, who preceded the 
wife to the spirit world years ago. 

Mrs. Delano writes: 

It was a great pleasure for my sister to 
meet Mrs. Stone in her sunny winter home 
here, and I am sure they will meet with 
kindly sympathy in spirit life, and be anx- 
ivus as ever to do good to those who still 
remain in the earth form. 
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The WoMAN’'s JOURNAL will notice the 
death of Mrs L. U. FIELD, W.C. T. U. 
Superintendent of Franchise for Hampden 
County, Mass. She died at her home in 
Westfield, Dec. 13 No truer friend of 
our cause ever lived. The question of 
woman’s enfranchisement held her heart 
as did no other. Her memory deserves to 
be perpetuated. Believing that labor no 
less than prayer is God’s ordinance, Mrs. 
Field girded herself for the world’s work, 
knowing no pause nor rest except as her 
failing strength rendered imperative. 
Who that heard her at our convention 
at Indian Orchard will forget the ringing 
words with which she urged upon our 
attention the cause of franchise. Even 
then the crown that shines immortally 
was touching her brow. 


Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair Spirit! Rest thee now, 
E’en wh le w-th ours thy footsteps trod, 
His seai was on thy brow. 
LETTIE 8. BIGELOW. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
—— - -+@, = 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 31, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals that women are not entitled to 
vote for schoo] commissioners, while not 
unexpected, has intensified indignation 
throughout the State. That the right of 
intelligent citizens to the ballot should 
thus be bandied from Legislature to 
Court is enough to rouse every woman to 
labor afresh for the entire emancipation 
of her sex. 

Last week was a busy one in this city. 
On Tuesday evening Mrs. Clara Neyman 
and Miss Keyser addressed the Carpen- 
ters’ Local Union, No. 340, of the Feder- 
ation of Labor, at their regular meeting. 
A resolution was passed requesting the 
delegates from the Eleventh District to the 
Constitutional Convention to use their 
influence in behalf of woman suffrage, 
and a petition book was left to be signed 
by the members. 

On Wednesday eveniog a crowded and 
enthusiastic mecting was held in the 
Twelfth Senatorial District, at the resi- 
dence of Dr. and Mrs. Dewey, 111 West 
68th Street. Rev. Mr. Beales presided. 
Dr. Dewey read Mrs. Stanton’s appeal, 
and Miss Keyser made a stirring speech 
A resolution calling on the delegates to 
advocate our cause was passed, and peti- 
tion books distributed. 

On Thursday evening a meeting was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Billing, 304 
West 34ch Street. in the Tenth District, 
addressed by Miss Keyser and myself. A 
similar resolution was passed, and Dr. 
Mary E. Gordon was chosen chairman of 
the campaign committee. 

Ou Saturday afternoon Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacubi had a gathering of friends at 
her house, 110 West 34th Street, in the 
same district. Mrs. Stanton made an 
address. Many conservative women were 
present, among others Miss Grace Dodge. 
Much interest was expressed. On the 
evening of the same day a meeting was 
held at 122 West 23d Street, in the 


Eleventh District, and a campaign com- 
mittee, with Miss M. Swartout as chair- 
man, was formed. Mrs. Neyman read 
Mrs. Stanton’s appeal, Miss Keyser pre- 
sented the usual re-olution, and I made 
an address. There was much interest, and 
several others made brief remarks. 

In the State the convention at Albion, 
on Monday and Tuesday, was. as already 
reported, a great success. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday a mass convention was 
held at Batavia, in the Bank Street 
Church during the afternoons, and at the 
Opera House in the evenings. Miss Har- 
riet May Mills managed the meetings, and 
also spoke. Miss Anna Bowen, Miss Jen- 
nie C. Lane, Mrs. 8. M. Green, of South 
Byron, and several other speakers from 
the county made addresses, and the even- 
ing meetings were packed to hear Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Howell. A strong cam- 
paign committee was formed. 

On Wednesday and Thursday a con- 
vention was held at Warsaw, Wyoming 
County. Miss Mary G. Hay presided. The 
sessions were held in the Methodist 
Church. Mrs. Ella Hanley Crossett de- 
livered the address of welcome. Remarks 
were made by Mrs. Carrie H. Bucklin, of 
Warsaw, Mrs. V. M. Cronkheit, of La 
Grange, Mrs. Lucy Pierce, of Castile, and 
others. In the evenings Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Howell spoke to large audi- 
ences. A campaign committee was formed. 
There was much enthusiasm. The local 
club defrayed all the expenses, and also 
contributed to the general State and 
county work. 

No details of the other conventions 
have been received as yet. I again urge 
the friends throughout the State to send 
me the items of the great work which is 
now going on in every county. The news 
must be received by Tuesday morning of 
each week. Nothing can be more encourag- 
ing to those who are now engaged in this 
great struggle for victory than to hear of 
the successes of others. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NEW PREMIUMS. 


In remembrance of the wish of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone that the good work of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL might be many times 
multiplied, we have decided to signalize 
the present year by a special effort to 
double its circulation, thereby more than 
doubling its usefulness. 


1. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
for the first year, on trial, to new sub- 
scribers, at $1.50, and in addition, if re- 
quested, a beautiful cabinet photograph 
of Mrs. Stone, postpaid, by mail. 

2. For two new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send postpaid by mail a 
photograph of the residence of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, glue-mounted, gilt bevel- 
edge, warranted not to curl. 

3. For two new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send a copy of ‘The 
Heavenly Twins,” by Mme. Sarah Grand. 

4. For ten new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send prepaid, by express, 
a beautiful glass transparency of Mrs. 
Stone’s residence for window decoration. 

5. Every paid up subscriber who sends 
us one new subscriber with $150, may 
have, postpaid, a cabinet photograph of 
Lucy Stone. 

6. Every subscriber in arrears who sends 
us one or more new subscribers at $1 50 
each may either be credited 50 cents on 
indebtedness for each new subscriber, or 
receive the cabinet photograph of Mrs. 
Stone. 

7. Every paid-up subscriber who sends 
$4.50 and two new subscribers may re- 
ceive a renewal of the paper for one year 
and a cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone. 

8. Any person who sends four new 
subscribers, and $6, will receive the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for one year free, and a 
cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone. 


9. A cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone 
is offered as a premium for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman's Column, at 25 
cents each. 

10. For a club of twenty new subscri- 
bers for the Woman's Column, at 25 cents 
each, we will send the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
free for one year. 

In all these offers the cash must accom- 
pany the sub:criptions, with a specific 
statement of the offer accepted. If pre- 
ferred, a cabinet photograph of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, or of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, or of Miss Frances E. Willard, will 





be sent in place of one of Mrs. Stone. 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
¢ 


edalg and Diplomas) 
Wortg’s Columbian 


On the following articles, 
namely: 





For * purity of material.” 
“excellent favor.” and “uni- 
form even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


AM USEMEN Ts. 
HOLLIS iit 


THEATRE 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Proprietor and Manager 
Monday, Feb. 5. LAST WEEK 


nose COGHLAN 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday Evenings, 
also Wednesday Matinee, 


“A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE,” 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday Evenings, 
also Saturday Matinee, 


**FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Week of Feb. 12th only—Felix Morris. 


PAR THEATRE. 


JOuN STETSON, Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2, 























Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 5. 


RUSSELL'S COMEDIANS’ 


Latest and Greatest Success, 


“About Town.” 


A Sketch of Every Day Life. 
Full of New Fun and Music. 


GRAND OPERA Hous 


A. H. DEXTER,.......sccecceccevcecescesoes Manager. 











Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 5. 


“The Tornado,” 


By LINCOLN J. CARTER, 
will be Presented 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


In this city. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


RicH & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


Monday, Feb. 5—SIXTH BIG WEEK. 


The Tremendous Comedy Success, 


Charley’s Aunt. 


By Brandon Thomas. 








Props. and Managers. 


Management of CHARLES FROHMAN. 





THEATRE ALWAYS CROWDED. 
Evenings at 8.10. Mat. Wed. and Sat at 2,10. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 5. 


JOHN KERNELL 


wie 


“THE HUSTLER.” 


Next Week—“The Nutmeg Match.” 


LADIES 


Who require Party or Reception 


GLOVES 


Will find a Choice Assortment 
at MARK-DOWN PRICES at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


44 Temple Place. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve tu fourteen acres of land, smell house, and 
la ge. unfiluish d varp. The fines site ia Wovurn for 
a ublic institution, summer boarding- house private 
resiieuce, or subdisisiou into buililag lote, Only 
half « mile from two railroad stations. and halt an 
hour, by rail, from Bostoa, sddrsa “rea, =a-an 
T. Converse, 5 Sherman Wlace, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H,. BK, tHinckwell, 3 Park 3t.. Boston. 

N. B.—Will pay any reai estate aveut, who fi 
introduces a buyer, a commis-wn of 2¢ per cent in 
case @ sale is« fected to the party intruu 


OPIUM azine 
DR-J-STEPHENG, Lebanon. 33.> 
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WHEN BOUGHS ARE BARE. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


When boughs are bare we watch the rose, 
The matchless rose of dawn unclose, 

And on the pure, illumi ed air 

L ke graceful tracey pencilled there 
Eact twig and spray and stem it shows. 


With amber lights their darkness glows 
Against the flushing hillside snows, 
And icy gems among them flare 

When boughs are bare. 


Through woodlands hushed in deep repose 
The molten gold of sunset flows. 
New vistas open wide and fair 
Across this world of whiteness, where 
The wioter moon its silver throws 
When bougbs are bare. 
—Portland Transcript. 
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THE VOICE OF LUCY STONE. 





BY REV. ADA C. BIWLES. 





{Read by her son at the memorial service held 
for Lucy Stone in the Universalist church in Po. 
mona, Cal., of which Mrs. Bowles is pastor.) 


It speaks from out the silence, that voice of 


music low; 

*O comrades, I am with you as on the march 
you go.” 

Nor age nor weakness knowing, she lives as all 
shall live 


Who, clasping hands with Justice, their loyal 
service give. 


For Truth, reborn forever, is ever young and 
free, 

And shares with its disciples its immortality. 

The lesson of the ages, the lesson of to-day, 

The humble earthly service, the royal victory. 


The young child in the manger, the star within 
the sky; 

The mating of the lowly with holy things and 
hieb. 

White-robed, thy voice of sweetness shall waste 
not in our ears, 

Thy call is still for service, though Sorrow claims 
its tears. 


What new-found strength in heaven is thine to 
give, we know 

Will nerve for braver battle, as onward still 
we go. 

O faith that maketh faithful and banisheth all 
fears. 

Go thou before to lead us through all the wait- 
ing years! —Pacific Ensign. 





A HILLSIDE SPRING. 


I know a tiny hil!side spring, 
Hidden among the grasses ; 

Its water is the sweetest thing 
That mortal lips e’er passes. 


And when the woods are all astir 
With life-sap freshly flowing, 

And you may feel Spriog’s harbinger 
In every soft wind blowing, 


It wakens in a daintier bed 
Than Adonais lay in; 

Blue violets around it spread, 
Young ferns for it to stray in. 


Among the tangled mat of green 
In the lush wealth of Summer, 

Close bending down, my spring l’ve seen, 
And heard its happy murmur. 


When falls the dreamy Autumn haze, 
Through which the wood’s bright glory 
Glows like a mighty altar’s blaze 
In some old Eastern story, 


I’ve heard its crooning voice beneath 
The “woodland gold’s’’ wild flutter, 

As though it knew, of sleep and death, 
Sweet things it could not utter. 


Hearts like my spring sometimes we find 
In this mixed world of ours; 

To dazzling bright ambitions blind, 
Seeking life’s humble flowers, 


Traced by the blessings that they bring 
Where’er their footstep passes ; 
As | have found my hillside spring 
Betrayed by greener grasses. 
—Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


DICK DOOLITTLE’S LESSON. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 


He leaned across the pasture bars, call- 
ing, ‘*Molly! Molly!” 

A woman came to the kitchen door,— 
a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked woman; a 
woman with the look of one who can 
both plan and accomplish large things. 
‘*Well?” she questioned. 

‘I want dinner early,” he said. ‘I’m 
going to town this afternoon. Abner’ll 
be here, too. I set him to plowing in the 
south lot this morning.” 

**But, Dick, you’re not going off with- 
out cutting the wood?” called Molly, as 
he took up the gun he had stood against 
the fence, and, whistling to his dog, 
sauntered across the field. ‘*Dick!” she 
called again; but he did not turn or look 
back; and Molly, catching up the baby 
girl that was clinging to her dress, ran 
lightly down the steps and around the 
corner of the house to the wood-pile. 

There were several big logs that Dick 
had hauled from the woods just after 
New Year’s, when he was “‘turning over 
a new leaf.” Against the saw-horse idly 
leaned the axe and the saw, like old 
cronies that were trying to wink at the 
gudeman’s sins of omission. But not a 


stick of wood ready for the stove was 
any « here visible. 

**Well,” said Molly, ‘I'm sorry, but it 
must be done.” The song of a robin flut- 
tered out upon the air —such a trium 
phant burst of melody thit the baby 
clapped her hands and laughed. ‘ Oh,” 
said Molly, ‘little Robin sings as if he 
was glad to get back home again, doesn’t 





he, Jessie?” 
Such a wonderful morning it was! 





| 





him, after ali!” 


could hear the sound of his gun. One 
axe-helve after another was laid across 
the saw-horse and deftly sawed into 
lengths suitable for the stove; for Expe- 
rience bad been an exacting teacher. 

When Dick and Abner, the hired man, 
came in to dinner, they found it all ready, 
smoking hot, upon the table. 

‘*Well,” said Dick, ‘I’m tired; such a 
race as I had after that rabbit; and lost 
He ate quickly, and said, 


| Everything seemed to be rejvicing in the | as he pushed back his chair, “You can 


| new awakening of Nature. Far off, in 
_the shadows of the woods, and in some 
| sequested fence corners, Molly could see 
the snow-drifts that still lingered, as if 
| loth to leave such a glad, beautiful earth. 
But there was work waiting to be done, 
| and only one pair of bands to do it. They 
| were strong, resolute hands, and Molly 
hurried back into the house, setting her- 
self to the tasks before her with the deft 
fingers and wise forethought that always 
seemed to work such miracles in her 
homely world. Little Jessie followed her 
about, watching with grave, sweet eyes 
while her mother skimmed the cream 
from the long row of shining pans in the 
milk-room and prepared the morning’s 
churning. Then, while she churned and 
the little one quietly smused herself, 
Molly planned the day’s campaign; or, 
rather, reinforced her courage for the 
attack already planned, with reasons that 
seemed to her both strong and just. The 
churning done, Jessie was at her side 
begging to be rocked to sleep. 

‘*Sing, ‘Hush,’ mamma,” she said, lay- 
ing the bright head against her mother’s 
hand, that she had taken in both her 
own. 

Molly drew her rocking-chair near the 
south window, and, with Jessie cuddled 
close in loving arms, crooned softly to 
her that sweet old hymn that has soothed 
so many childish hearts,— 

‘‘Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber; 

Holy angels guard thy bed.” 
It was not a part of Molly’s wisdom to 
deny herself or her child the exquisite 
pleasure this afforded. Whatever might 
be said in support of the theory and 
practice of disciplining the little ones to 
forego this ‘‘coddling,’’ Molly’s true and 
tender mother-heart was its own law- 
giver, and with reverent joy she tasted 
daily of this cup of blessing; the purest 
and swettest that life could ever bring. 
She knew that she had never come se near 
to Heaven’s bliss as this. She knew the 
same ecstatic joy that Mary felt when sh: 
cradled in her arms the infant Christ. 
And, in all the years tocome, when never 
again that sunny head could rest upon her 
breast, there must always remain this 
blessed remembrance. Though, like Paul, 
she might be ‘tin perils often,” aye, 
though even “the sword might pierce 
her own soul,” no deepest sorrow, no 
sharpest trial, could ever rob her of this 
sacred memory. 

When Jessie had fallen into the sweet, 
undreaming slumber of childhood, Molly 
laid her gently upon her bed, and, open- 
ing the door into the L, ran quickly up 
the back stairs into the attic. From the 
cross-beams overhead hung great braided 
bunches of sweet corn, kept for seed. 
The air was redolent of pennyroyal, mint 
and sweet fern. Molly crossed the large, 
unfinished room, and stopped before a 
pile of axe-helves. They were of sea- 
soned hickory, and showed careful work- 
manship. Dick had hewn them out dur- 
ing some of the stormy winter days, in- 
tending to sell them at his leisure. He 
had shown not a little pride in the success 
of his work, and had exhibited them 
many times to admiring friends. ‘‘About 
as good a job, I guess, as those hammers 
of Maydole that they cry up so,” he said 
sometimes, feeling that by this unusual 


celled many short-comings. 


wouldn’t have been needed. Maybe, 
though, this strain of selfishness is some- 
thing he takes from some old ancestor; 
and such traits are slow in coming to the 
surface sometimes. But there, I’ve no 
time to climb genealogical trees. This is 
much more like cutting one down. As 


wood. I've been patient, too,till he really 
makes capital of my patience, and expects 
me to ‘manage somehow.’ I’ve cut the 
wood mysel/, and even gone out into the 
woods gathering sticks, like the poor 
widow in the Bible. I’ve tried giving him 
cold dinners, and he only sulks and goes 
off hunting. Yes, it must be done.” 
Molly picked up the other axe-helves, and 
ran down stairs and out to the wood-pile. 
No Dick in sight, and time to begin get- 
ting dinner. Far off in the woods she 
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harness, Abner; I’ve got other things to 
see to.”” A moment after, Molly heard 
him climbing the back stairs and creaking 
across the attic floor. He came down in 
a hurry, flinging open the door—*' Where's 
them axe-helyes? Strange I can’t find 
anything where [ leave it! I’m going to 
take’em to town this afternoon. Where 
are they?” 

Molly went to the stove, and, lifting 
the cover, said calmly, ‘‘Here are their 
ashes.’’ 

Dick looked at her for one moment in a 
dazed, uncomprehending way; then, as 
the truth flashed upon him, his face grew 
white with wrath. He turned and strode 
out of the house, slamming the door be- 
hind him till the very windows rattled. If 
he had been a club man, or of a stratum 
lower than his own, he would have vented 
his anger in oaths. But Dick Doolittle, 
nurtured by Christian parents, reverenc- 
ing at least the letter of the law, only 
slammed the door. 

Just at daybreak the next morning, 
Molly was awakened by the ringing blows 
of an axe. When Dick came in to break- 
fast, Abner came with him. Dick was 
saying, ‘*Well, we'll use that crosscut-saw 
and make quick work with the old logs. 
They say confession’s good for the soul, 
and I might’s well confess that I’ve been 
letting Molly lift the heaviest end.” 

He stooped and caught up Jessie, lift- 
ing her high above him, and then drop- 
ping her gently into her chair at the 
table. Molly turned and looked at Dick, 
and as long as he lived he remembered 
that look, with a thrill and heart-warmth 
that words alone could never give. 


——— 
A CABLE-CAR EPISODE. 





It was a rainy afternoon in holiday 
week, and the cable-car had stopped half 
way up a steep grade. There had been 
the usual rush of impatient passengers to 
the door, but only one or two had felt 
their business sufficiently urgent to 
prompt them to brave the steady down- 
pour outside. It was better to wait a few 
moments and see whether the cable might 
not resume operations. How it did pour! 
The rain seemed bound to break in the 
roof of the car with the fierceness of its 
assaults. It ran in great sheets down the 
sidewalks and gutters of the steep street ; 
it assailed the blue cotton umbrellas and 
flapping garments of the passing Celes- 
tials, for the car had stopped in the very 
heart of Chinatown, and washing into 
doorways had driven all the venders of 
queer vegetables and the peripatetic cob- 
blers and menders of tinware indoors. 

The car was pretty well filled with an 
assorted lot of very cross passengers. he 
blustering man in the corner, about whom 
was a penetrating odor of Christmas con- 
viviality, was loud in his protests against 
the situation. He had declared his inten- 
tion of walking when first the car stopped, 
but insisted upon having his fare back 
from the conductor. This being refused, 
he inveighed loudly against the robbing 
extortions of ime grasping monopoly that 





held the streets in its cormorant clutch. 
‘*When’s the car goin’ to start, ma?” 
| demanded for the twentieth time a fret- 
ting four-year-old, evidently on his way 
to some holiday festivity; ‘tthe party’ll 


effort and accomplishment he had can- | pe all out fore I get there!” ‘*Hush, be 


| quiet, Fred,” the anxious mother replied ; 


‘Poor Dick!” said Molly to herself, | «{ g@on’t know when the car will start. 
stooping to pick up one of the axe-helves. | Don’t you torment me any more!” 
‘Poor Dick! It's such a pity his mother 
hadn’t taught him that ‘no man liveth or | two or three men aimlessly fumbled at 
dieth unto himself,’ then this lesson | 


Outside on the dummy the gripman and 


the grip. The conductor stood scowling 
| on the back p!atform. ‘T'wo or three men 
| and women within were trotting their feet 
| on the floor of the car, impatient at the 
| delay, and rendered wholly wretched by 
| the raw, cold, penetrating dampness. 
| “It would chill the marrow of a brass 

monkey,” one young fellow observed in a 


Parson Tremalow would say, ‘It’s fore- | sickly attempt at facetiousness. No one 
ordained.’ That’s it, [ guess, and not 80 | smiled, however. If anything, the rest of 
difficult to understand, either. Dick has| the passengers experienced, over and 
certainly been a ‘free agent;’ there was | above the hearty hatred they felt for each 
nothing to keep him from cutting the | 


and every occupant of the car, a special 
and deadly quality of rage toward the 
would-be joker. ‘Then silence ensued for 
a moment, unbroken even by the growls 
of the wrathful passenger who had been 
denied his fare-money back. 

In one corner of the car, near the door, 
sat avery old lady. Such a plain, almost 
shabby old body, with a queer black bon- 
net, of a style of years gone by, and a 
rusty black wrap. Her face was wrinkled 
and seamed and worn with age and care, 
and her slender old shoulders had begun 








to bend beneath the accumulating burden 
of years and the sorrow of this world. Be- 


hind her steel-bowed glasses her faded ™ 


blue eyes shone dimly, and the soft bands 
of hair that showed beneath the recessed 
roof of her ancient bonnet were silvery 
white. 

But the faded old eyes were full of calm 
peace, the wrinkled old face bore not a 
line of impatience or annoyance, and the 
gentle smile that hovered about the 
sunken, withered old lips was certainly 
not suggested by anything connected with 
the cheerless, dispiriting scene that sur- 
rounded her. She was accompanied by a 
lively, pretty girl of, perhaps, eighteen, 
whose smart gown and stylish coat, show- 
ing beneath the storm coat that she had 
unbuttoned and thrown back, presented a 
sharp contrast to the old lady's antique 
attire. The girl had been fussing im- 
patiently for several moments, and finally, 
after an irritated study of her companion’s 
face, she burst forth with: 

‘I declare, grandma! I don’t see how 
you can sit there and take things so 
quietly. It’s too provoking! It seems as 
though all the tiresome things in the 
world saved themselves up to happen be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s!” 

There was no reply, and after an in- 
stant the young girl spoke again: 

**Don’t it seem so to you, grandma?” 

The blue eyes that had been looking 
afar through the mist came back to con- 
sciousness of the impatient child. The 
wrinkled face bent itself tenderly toward 
her, but the smile about the faded lips 
was strangely wistful. 

“IT don’t know, child,” she said. ‘'The 
season is always pleasant to me.” And 
then softly, as though she had forgotten 
her hearer and was speaking to herself, 
‘*I was married between Christmas and 
New Year’s, sixty years ago—to the only 
man in the world.” 

There was a hush, during which the 
young girl gave a quick, startled glance 
about the car to see whether any one had 
overheard grandma’s foolish speech. No 
one looked at her. The conductor was 
briskly wiping off a few troublesome rain- 
drops that had driven into his eyes. The 
blustering passenger in the opposite cor- 
ner was gazing intently down the street 
with a curious quiver of the chin that even 
his pugnacious black mustache could not 
hide. The mother of the impatient little 
boy suddenly lifted him into her arms and 
hugged him close to her heart. The face- 
tious young man’s face was illumined 
with a tender glow, and made no pretence 
that the rain had gotten into his eyes. 
Outside the heavens still wept torrentially, 
and not a sound came from the motion- 
less cable, but within the car hatred had 
been banished, and every passenger’s 
heart warmed with a sudden sense of 
brotherhood with every other one. The 
steamy, heavy air seemed to lighten, and 
not a soul there but felt its burdens lifted 
and its sordid gloom brightened and puri- 
fied in the holy radiance that shone in the 
wrinkled face of the passenger who had 
been married sixty years ago to ‘‘the only 
man in the world.”-—Adeline E. Knapp in 
San Francisco Daily Call. 
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MRS. DEVOE IN KANSAS. 


SALINA, KAN., JAN. 23, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, in November 
and December, made a second tour of 
Kansas in the interests of the Amendment 
Campaign. Her first meeting was held 
in Paola, Nov. 2, the last one in Kansas 
City, Dec. 15. One of Mrs. DeVoe’s own 
watchwords would faithfully describe 
this tour—‘‘success.’’ None of the dates 
in this series of six weeks failed, though 
in two or three places inclement weather 
interfered with the programme, but not 
so seriously that Mrs. DeVoe could not 
hold a meeting of some kind, however 
informal. 

The Kansas Campaign Committee view 








the work that Mrs. DeVoe has done with | 


intense satisfaction. 
spoken, her work has been thorough and 
effective, and she has left none but friends 
behind her—friends for the cause and for 
herself as well. She has given the State 


just what it needed in the way of agita- 


tion, and just at the right time, and it has 
been along more than one line. She has 


Wherever she has | 





made new friends for us, renewed the | 


old ones, organized strong campaign com- 


mittees, and secured pledges of funds | 
with which to carry on the campaign. | 


She has persuaded many and antagonized 
none, and her gift as a special pleader for 
woman has been acknowledged even by 
those most opposed to the doctrines 
taught by her. Almost every place she 
has visited has sent a request to head- 
quarters for her return during the cam- 
paigo, which is in itself a recommenda- 
tion for the character of her work among 
us. 
Campaign clubs have been organized by 
Mrs. DeVoe since September in Valley 
Falls, Mrs. Carrie M. Cowan, Chairman; 





Seneca, Rev. Sara L. Stoner; Sabetha, 
Dr. Emily E. Slosson; Marysville, Miss 
Mattie Hill; Blue Rapids, Mrs. Nettie W. 
Barlow ; Clyde, Mrs. E. E. Fry; Haddam, 
Mrs. Anna E. Crew; Concordia, Dr. Colby 
Grigsby ; Cedarville, Mrs. Ella L. Morri- 
son ; Clay Centre, Mrs. Adeline E. Storey ; 
Osborne, Mrs. Jessie Tilton; Stockton, 
Mrs. C. W. Smith; Beloit, Miss Belle 
Newbanks; Minneapolis, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston; Frankfort, Mrs. Belle L. 
Sproul; Atchison, Mrs. Ruth F. Durgan; 
Hiawatha, Mrs. M. E. Wilder; Paola, 
Mrs. Rhoda Freeland; Greeley, Mrs. V. 
A. McClure; Colony, Mrs. Emma M. 
Anno; El Dorado, Mrs. Harriet A. Stoek- 
eye; Augusta, Mrs. 8. A. Bradfield; 
Douglass, Mrs. C. R. Nash; Arkansas 
City, Mrs. laura Duff-Stanley; Geuda 
Springs, Mr. Lyman L. Uhls; Wellington, 
Mrs. H. M. Benton; Winfield, Mrs. Elma 
B. Dalton; Mulvane, Mrs. Mattie Stubbs; 
Wichita, Dr. Carrie E. Tiffany ; Kingman, 
Mrs. Mary L. Parsons; Pratt, Mrs. Jennie 
R. Fulkersin; Hutchinson, Mrs. Kate H. 
Brooks; Nickerson, Ruth R. Hendry; 
Sterling, Emma J. Brown; Little River, 
Mrs. Edith 8. Loop; Marion, Mrs. H. A. 
Billings ; Elmdale, Mrs. Sarah B. Stotts; 
Enterprise, Mrs. Mecca Hoffman; Amer 
icus, Mrs. L. A. Hankins; Burlington, 
Mrs. 8. E. Jones ; Ottawa, ——- —— ——; 
Iola, Mrs. E. F. Thayer; Fredonia, Mrs. 
H. B. Harding ; Yates Centre, Mrs. M. J. 
Orendorff; Fort Scott, Dr. Sarah C. Hall; 
Mound City, Mrs. M. M. Stearns; Rose- 
dale, Mrs. Fannie Holsinger; Argentine, 
Mrs. Kate C. Killmers; Kansas City, Mrs. 
Fannie Reid Slusser. 

I wish to notify these Committees that 
a full list of the officers of each one is 
wanted at headquarters. Please send them 
to the address given below—also send any 
changes that have been made in the list 
just given. 

These committees are most of them 
doing active work. All are planning 
their campaign, and much is hoped from 
their efforts. In several counties they are 
organizing each voting precinct, and get- 
ting into communication with the women 
in the country. Open meetings are being 
held, lectures and debates provided for, 
and money is being raised to fulfil their 
pledges to the State Committee. Dr. 
Carrie E. Tiffany started the fund pledged 
by the Wichita Committee by manufac- 
turing confectionery for the holiday 
trade. Aside from her work as a physi- 
cian and a housekeeper, she made about 
seventy pounds of bon-bons before Christ- 
mas, disposing of them among her ac- 
quaintances, and turning the profits over 
to the campaign fund. A number of other 
business-like methods of raising money 
are being tried now by different com- 
mittees. 

When the amendment is carried next 
fall (and no woman prophesies anything 
else), and the causes of our victory are 
enumerated, it may be that we can esti- 
mate the great assistance that has been 
rendered us by Mrs. DeVoe better than 
now, when we have the most engrossing 
work before us; but it is doubtful if even 
then we shall be able to realize fully the 
influence she has wielded. 

Word comes to us that soon after Mrs. 
DeVoe’s return to her home in Harvey, 
Ills., her friends there tendered her a re- 
ception, on which occasion she was most 
pleasantly surprised by being presented 
with a beautiful painting and some elegant 
pieces of silver. These tokens of their 
appreciation prove an exception to the 
saying that a prophet is ‘‘not without 
honor, save in his own country and his 
own house.” 

MAY BELLEVILLE-BROWN, 
Sec. Amendment Campaign Com. 
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A SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 


On Jan. 19, was celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of the organization of the 
Toledo (O.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
it opened in the afternoon in the parlors 
of the Church of Our Father, with what 
the Toledo Blade terms ‘‘the most won- 
derful reception that has been given in 
this city for many years.” In the receiv- 
ing line were Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Caroline Everhard, president of the Ohio 
State Association, and Mrs. Israel Hall, 





of Ann Arbor. Hundreds of women and 

many men were present. This was-fol- | 
lowed in the evening by a public meeting | 
with an immense audience. The platform 
was decorated with the suffrage flag with 
its two stars. Miss Lucy Harmon, re- 
cordiag secretary of the Association, 
read #n interesting paper giving a synop- 
sis of the work of the Association and of 
related evints. It was published in full 
in the Blade, occupying three columns of 
fine p'int, is a valuable record of events 
and progress during a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and shines with illustrious names. 
It was at the home of Mrs. Israel Hall, 
then a resident of Toledo, now the presi- 
dent of the newly organized society at 
Ann Ar)or, that the Toledo society had 
its inception twenty-five years ago. Its 
organization was completed at a public 
meeting in which Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton took an active part. For twenty 
years the Toledo society worked alone, 
and did not become auxiliary even to the 
State Association until in 1888. It has 
held numerous public meetings, with 
noted men and women as speakers, inau- 
gurated and supported many measures 
for the benefit of women, celebrated the 
Centennial Fourth of July in 1876, remem- 
bered the birthdays of Lucy Stone, Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, and rejoiced 
over Wyoming and Colorado. ‘Though 
our school suffrage bill was defeated last 
winter,” says Miss Harmon, ‘‘we have an- 
other ready, and after every defeat we 
renew our work.” 

The anniversary meeting was addressed 
by Mrs. Everhard and by Miss Anthony, 
and their forcible arguments were re- 
ceived with great favor. The Toledo 
Blade says, in reference to the anniver- 
sary: 

The progress during the last months 
and years has indeed been great, and it 
will not be long before the women of Ohio 
will be allowed to lift up their heads and 


cast their ballot with those of the oppo- 
site sex. F. M. A. 


Se 
THE WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN IN BROOKLYN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The workers for woman suffrage have 
opened their constitutional amendment 
campaign in earnest. Parlor Political 
Equality Clubs are being started, and 
many prominent women have become 
interested in them. A number of soci- 
ety women met at the house of Mr. 
Charles O. H. Craigie, 844 President St., 
Jan. 3, where Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man-Catt told the ladies present of the 
value to women of being a part of the 
constituency. They might make resolu- 
tions and present petitions for years with- 
out effect unless they were backed by the 
power of the ballot. Many of those pres- 
ent felt the force of her arguments, hav- 
ing worked for philanthropic and educa- 
tional reforms for years with very poor 
results to their city thus far. Satisfied 
that suffrage was the weapon women need 
for protection and advancement, whether 
they use it or not, the women present sig. 
nified their willingness to take up the 
work, and the Prospect Heights Political 
Equality Club was organized with Mrs. 
M. T. Maine as president, Mrs. J. M. 
Allen, vice-president, Miss Amelia E. 
Cameron, secretary, and Miss Attie Smith, 
treasurer. 

On January 5, an interesting meeting 
was held at the residence of Mrs. P. Dud- 
ley Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Avenue, 
where the Bedford Political Equality 
Club was organized. 

Miss Hobbs held a meeting at South 
Willoughby Street, Mrs. C. H. Cary and 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt being the speakers. 

On January 9, a second meeting was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Chas. O. H. 
Craigie, 844 President Street, resulting in 
the enlargement of the previously organ- 
ized club. 

On January 10, a meeting was held at 
the residence of Mrs. Noah Chapman, 160 
Hicks Street. Over fifty were present. 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt was the speaker, and 
wasas impressive and convincing as usual, 
and nearly all present signed the constitu- 
tional amendment appeal. The meeting 
adjourned to assemble at the house of 
Mrs. Isaac Cary, 33 Pierrepont Street, 
for organization—date not yet announced. 

On Monday, January 8, there was a 
meeting at the house of Mrs. McCready, 
193 Saratoga Street. It organized as the 
Saratoga Political Equality Club. 

On January 11, at the home of Mrs. Dr. 
Coffin, 473 Bedford Avenue, Mrs. Hood, 


ers, there was organized the Eastern Dis- 
trict P. E. Club. ° 

On January 13, an evening meeting of 
ladies and gentlemen at the residence of 
Mrs. Leonard Moody, 15 17th Avenue, was 
called by the Prospect Heights P. E. Club. 
Speakers, Mrs. Marianna Chapman, Mrs. 
C. H. Cary, and Mrs. Mary E. Craigie. 

Ono Wednesday evening, January 17, at 
the residence of Mrs. Smith, 160 New 
York Avenue. Speakers, Mrs. Chapmaa- 
Catt and Mrs. Craigie. 

Oa Saturday, January 20, there will be a 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Steven Post, 
corner Gates and Franklin Streets. Speak- 
ers, Mrs. Chapman-Catt and Mrs, Cary. 

On Saturday, January 27, there will be 
aun evening meeting of ladies and gentle- | 
men at Mrs. Calhoun’s,174A Sixth Avenue. 
Speakers to be announced. 

On Thursday, January 18, at Mrs. J. V. 
Leach’s, 338 Clifton Piace, Mrs. Chapman- | 
Catt will speak. 

Mary E. CRAIGIE, | 
Cor. Sec. Brooklyn W. S. A. | 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The Journal of Education advises the 
employment of an extra teacher in each 
school building to take charge of the 
children who, because of mental or moral 
weakness or other causes, need discipline, 
treatment or encouragement especially 
adapted to each individual. It says: 

It is quite possible that every large 
school building will in the near future 
have one or more educational experts or 
educational physicians, to whom any 
child of any grade will be sent when he 
is ‘off his school diet,” when his temper 
is feverish or his mischief-making tenden- 
cies inflamed. No building is equipped 
without an extra teacher, without this 
expert, physician-like man or woman who 
is not fo act as a substitute under any 
pressure, but who is to treat every ‘‘case”’ 
the moment any teacher sees the proba- 
bility of trouble with any child. It would 
be the most economical investment that 
the school board could make; it would 
end at once all waste of energy in disci- 
pline, all wear and tear upon the teacher 
through children who are out of step with 
their mates. What a difference it would 
make if the regular teachers could give 
all their time aud energy to the children 
who were in spirit and condition to move 
forward ardently ! 

The teachers suitable for this delicate 
and responsible position could be sup- 
plied, it thinks, by taking from the ranks 
the most skilful, the men or women who 
have shown uniform wisdom and tact in 
helping children in self-control and in 
overcoming difficulties. 

In all the educational displays at the 
World’s Fair, no exhibit attracted more 
attention than that made by Mrs. Mary 
A. Hunt, of Boston, of Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction in the public schools. 
This exhibit received five highest awards. 


The pupils of the Watertown (Mass.) 
High School have inaugurated a move- 
ment to secure a memorial to the memory 
of Miss Ellen M. Crafts, who for more 
than a quarter of a century was a teacher 
in the public schools of the town. The 
memorial will probably consist ofa library 
to be located in the high school building 
and well stocked with books. During 
the school life of Miss Crafts one of her 
earnest wishes was that the high school 
should be equipped with a suitable library 
of reference, and she worked to that end. 


Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, formerly con- 
nected with the New York Normal Col- 
lege, has recently been appointed director 
of physical culture in the Brooklyn public 
schools. Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day of each week Miss Bancroft meets 
and instructs a class of supervisors, of 
whom there are from one to three ap- 
pointed from every school, usually a head 
of department and one or two assistants. 
The supervisors in turn instruct the class 
teachers, and these again instruct the 
pupils of their respective classes. 

F. M. A. 
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WOMAN 8UFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JournaL, No 8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaficts, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman's JourNnaL Office, or 
15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman's JouRNAL Office, or 
30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone, 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Piea for Universal Soffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suff.age Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 





Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Cary being the speak- 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Einah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
| Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








ASK YOUR FRIENDS 


Who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla what 
they think of it, and the replies will be 
positive in its favor. Simply what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla does, that tells the story of 
its merits. One has been cured of indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia, another finds it 
indispensable for sick headache or bilious- 
ness, while others report remarkable 
cures of scrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, 
salt rheum, etc. 


Hoop's Pris are purely vegetable. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT FisB MARKET IN BosTON, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
Wagon calls daily in he i pooper and Longwood 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 











HYPERTRICHOSIS. 


(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence fur the only sate aud scientific treat 
ment of this must sunvying blemish. A spe jal 
process, sure and gentle, approveu by physiclaus. 
Aus lutely WITHOUT bISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
MOLES removed ais, le.ving uo trace, Interview or 
corres poudeuce cordially iuvited, and strictly confi 
dential Sealed circular on applicaticn. 

Private Parlors, 415 Columbus avenue, Boston. 





Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’'S Of 5 


VIOLA CRE 


Removes Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro-< 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. ~ 
Superior to all face preparations & per-S 
fectly harmless. t all druggists or 

mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, smsll house, and 
la‘ge, unfinish: d barn, The finest site in Wovurn for 
&@ wublic institution, summer boarding house private 
rerisence, or subdivision into builting lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations. and halt an 
hour, by rai!, from Boston, ddr ss Vrs, Susan 

Converse, 3 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H. B, Binckwell, 3 Park St.. Boston 

N. B.—Will pay any real estate agent, who first 
introduces a buver, a commission of 24% per cent in 
case a sale is « flected to the party introuuced. 














MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
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Highest Award—. 
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Supreme Excellence, 

















of finished 


Thus it will be seen that the officials 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
roduct; elasticity and smoothness combined with holding 
power in clinch, It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 


except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worh out. 

By the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 


recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 








A medaland diploma worded ; 


of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 








A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


Lorged from end of rod, $e 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Spiit, 


They are not sheared but have smooth ede 





The Putnam Nail Company’s Factories at Neponse 
} ground are occupied by this plant and ss Seas cahaus tek co mie lat ae saree 
| in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 


The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse N 
: m : ge ~ “ ail in 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. auT oe 


( Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others, 


See that your horse is shod with Patnam Nails. .<-_, 
_g PUTNAM NAIL CoO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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by hammers only. 


firmly welded 


s clear to the point. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 
™ Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC 
TION and the West, 3.10 P.M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleepin. -car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00. 940 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.4) 
4 By 10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For CamBRiIpGk, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.0), 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WacTHam, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER Junction and Fitcusure, %.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8 00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office Caqsowes Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 








—FOR— —FoR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boxton *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. vin Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P_ M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, City office ,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOUCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 





Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS. 
Success r to the late Kachel A. Robbinson. 


PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING, 
Also Undergarmen's from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the c¢ jebr ted Silk Sp -nge Flannel. sv highly 
recommended by phs-icians., All orders carefully 
filled. Mali orders solicited. 
131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 


(Take elevator.) 


THEODORA H. NEILSEN, 
Cultivation of the Voice. 


The restoring of barsh or overstrained voices 





to a pure musical tone a specialty. 


Studio 7, 180 Tremont Street. 
— | 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St . Boston, Mags. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 


BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State St 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-yeare’ 
graded courre of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers ~ wy? ac vantages to students, 
Hospitals, “Address ‘CLARA MARSHALL? WeDo 
ri . ress .D. 
Dea, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. ™ ‘ 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Seasion opened October ist; ending May, 1°94, 
our years’ grav‘ed course. ures, Quizzes, | abo 

ay | \ ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the F ospitals 
and Wispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information pry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dray, 
82\ East 15th St. New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P, M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, psrticularly diseases of 
women and childrea. 


FOR 














The doctor is largely ec'ectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical ele-trician. Her Ketreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
clo:ed_the time being given wholly to city practice. 
The Doctor’s free di-pensary tor the poor is still 
continued «t ber office Tur sdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures giveo Fridey evenings ai 7, to girls 
from 15 to w year- of age. 








The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, | 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
14 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrag> Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpard, for 10 cts. Address, 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
Bo:ton, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
_GEN- 








The Drs. give their »ttention to both 
ERAL end SPECIAL practice. 


Speciaity: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAT:: 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1894. 











RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The following New York petition was 
recently presented to the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard. Such a list of names 
attached to a petition in behalf of co- 
education at Harvard University is one of 
the most cheering signs of progress that 
has ever occurred in this country. It 
marks a new era in the movement for 
women’s enfranchisement. 

To the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University : 


We, the undersigned, residents of the 
city of New York, having at heart the 
establishment of female education upon 
the sound basis of conformity to received 
standards, and being informed that the 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women intends to obtain, under the name 
of Radcliffe College, the power to confer 
degrees in arts and sciences; being also 
informed that your board has empowered 
the President of Harvard University to 
countersign the diplomas of Radclifle Col- 
lege, and affix the seal of the University 
to them, do hereby, and for the following 
reasons, pray that, in lieu of the aforesaid 

ower conferred by your board upon the 
President of Harvard University, he be 
empowered to confer upon such women 
students as are duly qualified the ordinary 
degrees of Harvard University : 

(1.) Because your petitioners believe 
that it is without precedent for a degree- 
conferring institution to have its diplomas 
countersigned and sealed by the govern- 
ment of another body conferring similar 
degrees. If the diplomas of the proposed 
Radcliffe College should require the sig- 
nature and seal of the President of Har- 
vard College, the incompetence of the 
governing body of Radcliffe College to 
act as a degree-conferring tribunal would 
thereby be confessed. 

(2.) Because, unless the proposed di- 

loma of Radcliffe College should explic- 
tly state that the degree of bachelor of 
arts thereby conferred was equivalent to 
the A. B. degree of Harvard College, the 
signature of the President of Harvard 
University and the seal of the University 
affixed could not be regarded as clearly 
indicating such equivalence. Such sig- 
nature and seal could be interpreted only 
as endorsing the fulfilment of such condi- 
tions and the maintenance of such stan- 
dards as Radcliffe College should from 
time to time impose upon its students. 
No statement in the press, or in private 
correspondence, even from the most au- 
thoritative sources, could convey to the 
community at large the permanent assur- 
ance that the degrees of Radcliffe College 
were equivalent to the degrees of Harvard 
College, unless such a statement were 
explicitly made, as aforesaid, in the Rad- 
clifte diploma itself. This has special 
importance for graduates who propose to 
make a profession of teaching. 

(3.) Because, if the proposed Radcliffe 
diploma should explicitly state that the 
A. B. degree thereby conferred is equiva- 
lent to the A. B. Degree of Harvard Col- 
lege, and if Harvard University be pre- 
pared by its seal and the signature of its 
president to confirm such statement, your 

etitioners are unable to see why the 
dentical degree and diploma of Harvard 
College should not be conferred upon such 
students of Radcliffe College as are certi- 
fied by their college to have pursued a 
course of study equivalent in amount and 
quality to that for which the degree of 
bachelor of arts is conferred in Harvard 
College, and to have passed. in a satis- 
factory manner, the examinations pre- 
scribed by Harvard College on that course. 
Your petitioners consider that a distinc- 
tion must always convey the suggestion 
of a difference. They understand that 
the obstacles remaiving are of a purely 
practical and administrative character, 
relating chiefly to the membership in the 
body corporate of Harvard University 
conferred upon a male student by posses- 
sion of the A. B. degree. To such mem- 
bership, or to any offices or benefactions 
open to the male graduates of Harvard 
College, your petitioners lay no claim on 
behalf of women; and they believe that 
the necessary power to confer the degrees 
of Harvard College upon women, with 
due limitations, can, without difficulty, be 
obtained by legislation. 

(4) While valuing the visitorial rela- 
tion to Radcliffe College which it is pro- 

osed that the corporation of Harvard 
University shall assume, your petitioners 
observe that the identity of examiners and 
of examinations for the students of Kad- 
cliffe College and for those of Harvard 
College is in no way guaranteed by Har- 
vard University. In the absence of such 
guarantee, your petitioners feel that no 
mere general assertion of equivalence in 
attainment can be regarded as conclusive 
and satisfactory. Your petitioners believe 
that Harvard University can fully assume 
the responsibility for the maintenance of 
identical standards in the case of both 
sexes only by conferring absolutely iden- 
tical degrees. 

(5) Your petitioners being aware that 
Harvard College is at the present moment 
unwilling to assume the instruction of 
female students, beg to draw your atten- 
tion to the example of Columbia College, 
in the city of New York, which confers 
its degrees upon the students of Barnard 
College, a college for women only, without 
admitting them to the instruction of Col- 
umbia College, and without undertaking 
to provide such instruction as the women 
receive. 

(6.) Your petitioners beg also to call 
your attention to the action of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in England. Although 
this University does not confer its degrees 
upon women, it admits the students of 
Girton College and of Newnham College 
to the identical examinations which qual- 
ify male candidates for the B. A. degree 
of the University of Cambridge, and con- 
fers upon the women who pass such exam- 
inations university degree certificates 
which state, in the most emphatic man- 
ner, the fact that the recipient of the 





certificate has passed the examinations 
which qualify male candidates for the 
B.A. degree. ‘These certificates also 
rpecify, in the case of each recipient, the 
class (or grade) in honors which she 
would occupy if she were aman. These 
certificates are, moreover, supplemented 
by a class-list of the female students who 
have satistied the examiners, published 
by the examiners at the same time with 
the class-list of members of the University ; 
the standard of each class and the method 
of arrangement in each class being the 
same in the two class lists In each class 
of female students, in which the names 
are arranged in order of merit, the place 
which exch of such students would have 
occupied in the corresponding claxs of 
members of the University is indicared. 
The only condition imposed by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for admission to its 
examinations upon the students of Girton 
and Newnham is the testimony of their 
respective colleges that such students 
have fulfilled the conditions, respecting 
length of residence and standing, which 
members of the University are required to 
fulfil. Your petitioners, while believing 
that the form of recognition thus adopted 
by the English University of Cambridge 
embodies an injustice to women, would 
still consider a degree-certificate conferred 
by Harvard University as preferable to 
the equivocal form of a Radcliffe College 
degree, countersigned by the president of 
Harvard and with the seai of Harvard 
University affixed. The University of 
Oxford has made for women students a 
provision similar to that of Cambridge, 
and the University of London has extended 
its degrees to women without restriction. 
C. Potter, Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs 
uotington, Rev. Arthur Brooks, 
Rev.Theodore C, ¥ tlllams, 
Hn, John Bigelow, 
Bayard Tuckerman, 
Juige J.C. Bancroft Davis, 
Charles Butler, 
Henry E. Pellew, 

Rev. Dr. A. Mackay Smith, Dr. Wiiliam H. Draper, 
E. Ellery Anderson, Hon, Chas. 8. Fairchild, 
Dr. Charles McBurney, Nathaniel A. Prentiss, 
Alvert Stickney, Peter B. Olney, 

ames G.‘ roswell, Judge Wilitam G, Choate, 
Horace White, George Blagden, 

Hon. Carl Schurz, Victor Moraw~tz, 
Joseph H. Choate, Hon J. Hamvden Robb, 
George ¥. Canfield, William K, Worthin. 
Dr. Lewis A, Stimson, Hon Theodore R osevelt, 
8. Sidney Smith, William A. Keener, 

Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
William E. Dodge, 


Rt. Rev. Hen 
Kev Dr.W.R. 
Judge Charles P. Daly, 
Edwin L. Gudkin, 


George Haven Putnam, 


Ila: Charies F. Mc im, 
Lloyd Bryce, Dr. Francis P. Kinnicutt, 
Dorman Bs Eaton, Henry Holt, 
Frederic Sheldon, W. D. Howells, 


Edmund Dwight, 

Mrs. T. d'Orémieulx, 
Miss Mariaune Woodhull, 
Mrs. Heney Draper, 

Mrs. Lucius Tuckerman, 
Mrs. J. C. Bancro't Davis, 
Mrs. Lydi.« Hveyt. 

Paul Tuckerman, 

Dr. Herman Knapp, 

Dr. Marv Putnam Jacobi, 
Arthur H. Curler, 
Charles D. !vickey, Jr., 
Dr. Andrew H. Smith, 


William Allen Butler, 
Mrs. Wm. Preston Griffin, 
Dr. C. W. Leete. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson, 
Miss Emily Tuckerman, 
Mrs, Joseph Hovson, 
Mrs. William B. Rice, 
Miss Rosalie Butler, 

Dr. William T. Bull, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Felix Adler, 

G. M. Cumming, 

Hon, P. rry Beimont, 


Thomas Wren Ward, E. Randolph Kobinson, 
l r. Richard H. Derby, W.C. Brownell, 
Payson Merrill, J.H More, 

E. 3. 1 .F. Marbur. 


5 a F y. 
A. R. Macdonough, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Charles Collins, Jonn Jay Chapman, 
Robert Shaw Minturn. 


NEW YORK LOCAL COMMITTEE ON HARVARD EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. Merritt Trimble, Mrs. Geo. Haven Putnam, 
Miss Ellen Collins, Miss EF. T. Minturn, 

Mrs. George F. Canfield, Mss Rose Morse, 

Miss Julia L. Delafield, Miss Josephine ‘‘hoate, 
Mrs. Edwin L. God kin, Miss Elizabeth K. Eaton, 
Mrs, Henry E. Pellew, Miss Rachel H. Puwell. 
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HONOR DUE THE COLORADO W. C. T. U. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I add a few words to Mrs. Git- 
tings’ letter in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of 
Jan. 20? It has seemed very wrong to me 
that no mention has been made by you of 
the work of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union for suffrage in Colorado; 
and in your editorial comment in the same 
issue, you certainly seem to imply that 
Mrs: Gittings’ claim for their considera- 
tion is put forward simply as a result of 
the success of the cause. 

Mrs. Shields, the first president of the 
WwW. C. T. U. in Colorado, was always a 
woman suffragist. She was one of the 
original suffrage workers, and from the 
beginning she pledged the Colorado 
Unions to woman suffrage, and held them 
there. In 1885, I organized a Woman 
Suffrage League in Colorado Springs, 
composed almost wholly of W. C. T. U. 
women, most of whom had been among 
the original workers. At that time I 
could learn of but one other league in the 
State, at Buena Vista, which had been 
kept up, in spite of many obstacles, by 
one brave woman, struggling with an in- 
curable disease, who fought to the end. 
If any other league held itself together, 
she was ignorant of it; for I was in cor- 
respondence with her on the subject. Our 
league in Colorado Springs lost some of 
its most active members by removal and 
death, and those remaining thought that 
the work could be better done in connec- 
tion with the W. C. T. U., and the 
separate organization was dropped. The 
work of electing women to the place of 
School Directors, and of arousing the 
women of Colorado to vote at school elec- 
tions, was begun by the W. C. T. U., and 
was one of their most treasured projects. 
In 1887, the vice-president for the State 
of one of the National suffrage organiza- 
tions, I do not remember which, was 
asked to codperate with the W.C. T. U. 
State Superintendent of Suffrage (I speak 
what I know, for I was that Superinten- 
dent), and refused, on the ground that the 
W. C. T. U. was already doing all that 
was necessary, and was virtually the only 
woman suffrage association in the State. 
The Challenge, for so long a time the 
avowed organ of the W. C. T. U. in Colo- 
rado, edited by Mrs. Mary Jewett Tel- 
ford, was always, from the first issue, a 
strong woman suffrage paper. I never 





attended aconvention of the W. C. T. U. 
in that State where woman suffrage was 
not indorsed, and plans made for its suc- 
cess. Suffrage literature was distributed 
by them. At one convention, two thou- 
sind copies of the Woman's Column were 
given away. Money was «appropriated by 
the State, by the cuunty and by the local 
uoions to purchase literature, mostly 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL leaflets, for distribu- 
tion. How much of the fina) triumph is 
due to this quiet educational work, car- 
ried on so long in face of discourage- 
ments, matters not, but it is rather hard 
to be accused of “coming forward now 
with the assurance that we have worked 
a long time for the cause,” so satirically, 
in a paper which we recommended to all 
the unions and tried our best to circulate, 
for years before the fight was on. 
Malden, Mass. JULIA A. SABINE. 


[(t was not satirically, but sincerely, 
that the WOMAN's JOURNAL said it was 
‘‘very pleasant and satisfactory” to see 
how the Colosado W. C. T. U., the mem 
bers of the Denver Y.M.C. A., and ever, - 
one else who could put in any claim, were 
glad now to call attention to what they 
had done for the suffrage amendment. 
For ourselves, we never doubted that the 
Colorado W. C. T. U. had done its en- 
deavor for woman suffrage. Wedid have 
doubts in regard to the members of the 
Y.M C.A.,and Mrs. Chapman in another 
column shows that these duubts were well 
founded. By Mrs. Chapman’s letter it 
will be seen that no slight was intended 
by her to the W. C. T. U.; and certainly 
none was intended by the editors of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—Ebs. W. J.] 
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W,. C, T, U, FRANCHISE NOTES. 

Mrs. Louise C. Purington writes to the 
Union Signal: 

The Massachusetts Union sends in, as 
usual, its plea for municipal suffrage; but 
there are many who feel like the Colorado 
man who wrote, ‘*Will not Massachusetts, 
with Governor Greenhalge as chief ex- 
ecutive, follow Colorado? Wyoming and 
Colorado lead, and from these lofty 
mountains ask their sister States to come 
up to their iofty height in matters of com- 
mon justice and political right.” The 
same writer promised that Mrs. Fessen- 
den, who helped in Colorado, should be 
sent to Congress if she would settle there; 
but of course we prefer to send her from 
Massachusetts. When Lucy Stone was 
dying, a member of the Legislature said 
to one of our workers, **I wish we could 
go up to the State House and enact a law 
for municipal suffrage for women before 
she passes away.” Lucy Stone ‘being 
dead, yet speaketh”; and better than a 
statue, a bust, or a monument, would be 
the establishment of woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts as a memorial to her conse- 
crated life. 


The last Union Worker, Hastings, Neb., 
is a franchise number. It contains a 
stirring letter from the State Superinten- 
dent of Franchise, Mrs. Zara M. Wilson, 
of Lincoln. She gives an excellent ré- 
sumé of the present status of equal suf- 
frage, rejoices over the activity and gains 
of the movement during the past year, 
and suggests an admirable plan of work 
for the Nebraska Unions. She says: 

The under-current all over the civilized 
world is moving on to woman’s victory. 
Nebraska must win. There is greater in- 
terest than ever before manifested among 
all classes — among some, a widespread 
feeling of unrest that is prophetic. Our 
“campaign of education” is not finished, 
neither will it be until every woman in 
Nebraska is shown the necessity of taking 
an active and intelligent interest in polit- 
ical affairs, which affect her equally with 
her husband; not until every nominating 
convention in every political party is con- 
fronted witha resolution demanding only 
nomination of persons to office, favorable 
to the franchise of women. 


The Union Worker quotes a number of 
‘Eminent Opinions,” and urges press 
superintendents to be diligent, the young 
women to help in “bringing the question 
before the people,” and that women all 
over the State register for the school elec- 
tions, and ‘‘make a strong effort in every 
town and district to get one or more 
women on our school boards.”’ . 


The Connecticut W. C. T. U., at its re- 
cent annual meeting, adopted the fran- 
chise department, and made Mrs. C. A. 
Holmes, of Meriden, State Superinten- 
dent. 

At a Sunday mass meeting held by the 
W.C.T. U. in Carthage, Mo., two minis- 
ters declared themselves in favor of 
woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Laura E. Holmes, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for New Jersey, says 
in a letter enclosing some new subscrib- 
ers for the Woman's Column: ‘*The good 
being accomplished by tbat little paper 
can never be estimated. Nothing could 
more nearly meet our wants.” 


Mrs. Goodrich writes: ‘‘I am doing all 
I can to extend the circulation of the 
Woman’s Column. Every W. C. T. U. 
woman should have it. It is wonderful 
how much valuable information one can 
gain for so small an outlay.” 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











Mrs. M. B. Goodrich, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for North Dakota, 
lately wrote to the Governor of Wyoming 
as follows: 

To His Excellency, the Governor of Wyo- 
ming: 

Dear Sir :—Will you kindly reply to the 
following questions, and oblige one who 
is deeply interested. 

Did the women voters of your State 
vote for the presidential electors at the 
last presidential election? 

Is such an elector a State or a national 
officer? 

Will you kindly give me your opinion 
of the workings of equal suffrage in your 
State. M. B. GOODRICH. 


She received the following answer: 


Women vote for all officers. Electors 
are State officers. Female suffrage is a 
decided success in every respect. 

Yours trulv, 
JOHN E. OSBORNE, Governor. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—The League met at the 
residence of Dr. and Mrs. E. 8S. Boland, 
with a large attendance of the members 
and their friends. After a brief business 
session, Mrs. A. M. Williams read a paper 
in which she opposed the discontinuance 
of single sessions in grammar schools on 
rainy days. Dr. E.S. Boland presented 
arguments for and against establishing a 
high school in South Boston. Mrs. Boland 
read a paper in favor of allowing mar- 
ried women to he teachers in the public 
schools. Mrs. McNamara read a paper on 
the desirability of more male teachers in 
the schools. A discussion followed each 
paper, and much thought was developed 
concerning the subjects under considera- 
tion. After the formal proceedings, light 
refreshments were served, and a social 
half hour followed. 978 4Tosst 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League held its sev- 
enth annual meeting, Jan. 18. at the house 
of Mrs. J. H. Allen. Mrs. E. L. N. Wal- 
ton, of Newton, gave a strong and able 
talk on ‘Suffrage for Women.” Mrs. 
Walton answered briefly the objections 
against the granting of suffrage to women, 
and closed with an earnest appeal to 
friends to keep persistently at work, with 
patience, with hope, with a boundless 
faith. Rev. J. H Allen and Dr. Charles 
Lloyd followed with brief remarks. Of- 
ticers for the ensuing year were chosen as 
follows: 

Honorary President—Col. T. W. Higginson. 

President —-Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. 

Fu st Vice-President—Mrs. M. F. Walling. 

S-+cond Vice-President —-Mrs. C. P. Chase. 

Third Vice- President—Dr. Chis. Lloyd. 

Recording Secretary—Miss F. M. Birtwell. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. A. J. Lloyd. 

Treasurer —Miss M. W. Allen. 


A representative from each ward was 
chosen to serve on the executive commit- 
tee. The — suggested that mem- 
bers attend meetings of the school board, 
as they are open to the public. 

FRANCES M. BIRTWELL, Rec. Sec. 


DORCHESTER.—The League, of which 
Mrs. Lucy Stone was president, held its 
annual meeting last week. The report 
will be given in our next issue. ,& 


NaTIcK.—The League at its last meet- 
ing voted to equip and take charge of a 
children’s table at the Suffrage Fair to be 
held next fall. We have alsotaken steps 
toward forming a new League in an ad- 
joining town. We have large and atten- 
tive audiences, and good speaking. At 
the next meeting, Mr. Mahan, our repre- 
sentative, and Mr. Hill, secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., will address us on topics of 
public interest, and we hope to fill the 
hall. Weare soon to have a Yellow Rib- 
bon Contest, and we have an executive 
committee that means to doeverything in 
its power to make our League az ii fluence 
in the town. The following paragraph, 
which appeared recently in the Natick 
Citizen, shows that these efforts are not in 
vain: **The Woman’s Suffrage League of 
Natick is believed to be the only organiza- 
tion in town which will not have a baked 
bean or a cake and cream appendage to 
make attractive its meetings, and draw in 
new members. It is one of the most so- 
cial and instructive clubs in Natick, but 
its members live well at home, and so 
have no need of dining out in order to be 
well fed. Its meetings are well attended, 
and its subjects of debate or conversation 
are of a high order. If there is another 
organization in town like the League in 
this particular, please make it known to 
the Citizen.” 





THE DRAMA. 


. PARK THEATRE.—Russell’s comedians 
will appear at the Park Theatre, Monday 
next, February 5. They come back better 
equipped than ever before. All of the old fa- 
vorites are retained,and several well-known 
and clever artists have beenadded John 
Russell has given to the new piece a cast 
that for versatility and talent is seldom 
seen. Their new play, ‘‘About Town,” 
taken from the German play, ‘*The Cor- 
ner Grocery of Avenue A,” is a bit of 
everyday life. The characters are types 
recognized in this country. There is the 
impecunious but ambitious barber; the 
barber’s charming daughter, and a stern 
and impatient landlady of German descent. 
During her eftorts to collect her rent, she 
manages to secure several husbands, all 
well to do. Her trials and tribulations 
bring about several convulsing situations, 
all straightened out in the last act. ‘Tune- 
ful music and handsome costumes are pre- 
sented. Dan Daly, Willis P. Sweatman, 
Chas. V. Seaman, Wm. F. Mack, Wm. 
Cameron, C. D. Marius, David Warfield, 
Henry Laurient, Alexander Haig, Joseph 
Jackson, Mathilde Cottrelly, Jennie 
Reifferth, Kate Uart, Ada Dare, Madeline 
Lack, Nellie Parker, Julia Glover, Jessie 
Ralph, Maym Kelso, Amy Stuart, Harriet 
Sterling and Amelia Glover appear. 
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GRAND OPERA HovusE.—Lincoln J. Car- 
ter’s new play, ‘The Tornado,” will be 
presented at the Boston Grand Opera 
House next week for the first time iu this 
city. The piece is said to be a novelty in 
every sense. The first act reveals a hand- 
some setting of rustic surroundings. At 
the close of the act the old homestead 
with its outlying buildings, its grand 
old trees, its fragrant shrubbery—all are 
swept away before a mighty tornado. 
The impressive grandeur of this scene 
can hardly be imagined. The subsequent 
acts are equally thrilling. The play, 
starting in at ‘concert pitch,” stays 
there, and keeps the audience with won- 
der in their minds, amazement on their 
faces, and their hands gripped on the arms 
of their seats. ‘*The Tornado” will be 
presented at the Grand Opera House by a 
competent company, and the week prom- 
ises to be eventful. 

———___—_ 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—The pro- 
nounced success of Miss Rose Coghlan in 
Oscar Wilde’s brilliant play, ‘‘A Woman 
of No Importance,”’ will lengthen its stay 
at the Hollis. She will give it for the first 
four performances of the week of Feb. 
5th, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, and the Wednesday matinee. 
On Thursday night Miss Coghlan will 
present ‘'Forget-me-not,” in which she 
recently made such a fine impression on 
the public in New York. Miss Coghlan 
is recognized as possessing more taste in 
gowns than any actress of the day, and 
the dresses to be worn in ‘'Forget-me- 
not” are marvels of the modiste’s art. 
‘*Forget-me-not”’ will be given with the 
same New York cast, on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday nights, and the Satur- 
day matinee. 

>. 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—‘“‘Never in my 
experience,” said a well-known theatre 
ticket agent a few days ago, “have I 
known so continuous a demand among 
my Back Bay, West End, Cambridge and 
Brookline patrons for seats as for those 
for ‘Charley’s Aunt.’ The same persons 
buy tickets once or twice every week, and 
tell me that they never laughed so much 
in one evening in their lives. They tell 
their friends the same story, and there is 
no more practical advertisement for any 
play.” Now that street cars from Cam- 
bridge and Park Square pass the doors of 
the Columbia, the favilities for enjoying 
this merriest of piays are perfect. Next 
week, sixth of ‘'Charley’s Aunt.” 

~~~» 


BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—On Mon- 
day next, ‘Ine Hustler” will return to 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre for eight 
performances. 








THE Chicago JInter-Ocean, that great 
Republican newspaper, has not suffered 
by the recent era of financial depression, 
but has gone right along adding to its 
foundation stones—a large and substan- 
tial circulatios—with a stride that under 
the circumstances is truly wonderful. At 
one time additions to the subscription list 
were coming at the rate of 800 to 1,100 
per day for the daily issue, and as high as 
1.500 per day for the Weekly Inter. Ocean. 
‘The result of this is to place it easily at 
the head of the list of great Chicago 
newspapers. It is certainly a good, clean 
family newspaper of the highest order. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Mondav, Feb. 5, 3.40 P.M., Mrs. Adelaide H. Gar- 
land will read a paper on Charles Dickens. 








Wanted.—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com- 
panion. She can furnish excellent references as 
to ability, and makes a specialty of night work. 
Terms reasonable, Address Miss M. R. WALLCUT, 
92 Lhelsea Street, Charlestown. 

anuary 29, 1894, 





Wanted —Copying or writing of any kind by a 
lady of education and literary ability, or in connec- 
tion with some newspaper or magazine, as con- 
tributor or otherwise. Work at home or elsewhere. 
Address M. C., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





Lost.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spe tacles in & 
cause. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 


Shorthand.—W anted, pupils in shorthand, by @ 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 


A Position Wanted as bookkeeper, cashier, 
amanuensis, or private secretary, by a lady who 
has held several positions of trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 














C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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